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It  was  ray  good  fortune  to  be  born  July  17th,  1842,  and 
attain  to  manhood's  estate  in  time  to  enter  the  service 
and  become  a  member  of  the  gallant  28th  Iowa,  in  the  war 
of  the  rebellion.  It  was  also  my  good  fortune  to  follow 
the  regiment  through  all  of  its  marches,  skirmishes,  and 
battles  without  contracting  disease,  being  seriously 
wounded,  or  killed  in  battle.  When  I  entered  the  ser- 
vice I  was  just  at  the  age  when  the  mind  is  most  easily 
impressed  with  sights  and  scenes  that  come  under  personal 
observation  and  being  blessed  with  a  retentive  memory, 
the  incidents  connected  with  soldier  life  is  as  vivid  today 
as  they  were  in  the  days  of  the  war.  I  have  always  hoped 
someone  capable  of  writing  a  history  of  our  service, 
would  take  up  the  task  and  give  us  a  complete  history  in 
book  form  of  our  travels  and  conflicts  during  our  three 
years  service;  I  had  no  thought  that  I  should  ever  do  so 
and  that  I  did  is  as  great  a  surprise  to  myself  as  it  will  be 
to  my  comrades.  It  was  an  accident  and  was  brought  about 
by  the  editor  of  the  Union,  Fred  W.  Browne,  requesting 
a  personal  reminiscence  of  the  war  for  publication  for  the 
purpose  of  interesting  the  people  at  Belle  Plaine,  la.,  in 
the  re-union  of  the  regiment  July  3d  and  4th,  1896.  I 
began  the  story  with  our  entry  into  the  service  in  Aug. 
1862.  I  began  "fighting  them  over  again"  and  sights  and 
scenes  began  crowding  upon  me  and  1  contin- 
ued the  story  (aided  in  data  by  Chaplain  Simmon's  history 
of  the  regiment)  and  the  result  is  a  simple  narrative  of 
the  regiment's  travels,  skirmishes,  battles  and  hardships 
which  being  put  in  book  form  I  shall  call  a  history.  It  is 
not  all  I  could  desire,  yet  is  the  best  I  could  do  in  the  time 
I  have  devoted  to  the  work,  that  it  is   wanting    in    style 
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Boys  who  counted  the  cost  before  enlisting  and  knew 
their  chances  to  fall  in  battle,  die  of  disease,  or  starve  in 
prison  pen  were  great,  but  who  loved  their  country  and 
their  country's  flag  well  enough  to  face  the  hardships  of 
the  march,  the  hell  of  battle,  the  horror  of  the  prison  cell 
and  the  deadly  miasma  among  the  swamps  and  lagoons  of 
the  south,  (and  go  bravely  forth). 

It  is  of  the  lives  and  services  of  the  men  of  this  Regi- 
ment we  wish  to  write,  which  will  in  some  measure  repre- 
sent the  lives  and  services  of  the  2,859.253  soldiers  who 
went  out  to  battle  during  the  war  on  the  Union  side. 
After  a  camp  life  of  two  months  occupied  in  drilling  the 
different  Company  and  Regimental  drills,  getting  our 
schooling  in  the  manual  of  arms,  we   were  ordered   south. 

On  Nov.  2nd,  18(32  goodbye's  were  said  to  the  many 
friends  gathered  to  bid  us  God  speed  and  we  boarded  cars 
for  Davenport.  Went  into  camp  at  Camp.JTerron.  remain- 
ing one  week  waiting  transportation,  then  took  passage 
on  the  Steamer  Hawkeye  for  the  south,  reaching  Helena 
Ark,  on  the  20th  of  Nov.,  and  were  assigned  to  the  1st 
Brig,  2nd  Div.  East  Ark,  and  went  into  camp  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  above  the  town.  Seven  days  afterward  800  of 
the  Regiment  were  ordered  on  an  expedition  to  Oakland, 
Miss.,  under  command  of  Brig  Gen.  Hovey,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  diverson  in  favor  of  or  reinforcing  Gen. 
Grant  then  following  the  rebel  Gen.  Price  south  from 
Holly  Springs,  Miss. 

This  was  our  tirst  march  and  one  long  to  be  remembered. 
We  were  "Tender  feet"  then  and  like  others  before  and 
many  since,  tried  to  carryall  our  possessions  and  pick  up 
additional  articles  by  the  way,  but  a  few  miles  travel 
through  mud  and  rain  carrying  an  over  loaded  knapsack. 
100  rounds  of  amunition,  gun  and  accoutrements  and  10 
days  rations,  soon  convinced  us  the  less  we  carried  the 
better  we  could  march  and  the  longer  we  would  last,  and 
e'er  many  hours  passed,  knapsacks  were  emptied  or  aban- 
doned. All  superfluous  articles  cast  away  and  the  march 
continued. 

Twenty  miles  a  day  through  mud  and  rain  with  dry 
crackers  and  swamp  water,  was  a  change  from  the  peace- 
ful home  and  biscuit  arid  butter  for  breakfast,  we  had 
left  so  recently,  yet  there  was   no    complaining.     We   had 


come  for  war  and  hardships  and  expected  it.  Our  trip 
was  without  incident  until  we  reached  Cold  Water  river 
crossing,  where  the  John's  had  a  guard  stationed.  They 
had  no  knowledge  of  our  near  approach  and  were  enjoy- 
ing themselves,  one  was  playing  a  violin,  others  dancing, 
some  were  up  in  the  branches  of  the  trees,  when  the  ad- 
vance guided  by  a  faithful  black  pushed  the  nose  of  a  (i 
pounder  through  the  brush  and  just  as  one  fellow  said 
i;well  about  this  time  tomorrow  night  we  may  expect  the 
cussed  Yanks."  A  6  pound  ball  went  crashing  into  a  tree 
in  their  midst,  and  there  was  a  rushing  for  safety.  Our 
cavalry  plunged  into  the  river  swam  their  horses  across, 
and  gave  chase,  captured  quite  a  number  of  long  haired 
fellows,  who  could  cuss  a  yank  with  as  much  satisfaction 
as  we  could  skin  a  shoat  or  pick  a  rooster  captured  on  the 
march.  It  was  here  one  of  the  boys  in  Company  "B" 
whose  feet  had  become  sore  from  the.  constant  marching 
(having  made  30  miles  that  day)  concluded  a  good  soaking 
in  hot  water  would  release  them  from  pain.  He  waited  un- 
til the  rest  had  turned  in  then  procured  the  Company  mess 
kettle  and  heating  some  water,  proceeded  to  soap,  soak 
and  wash  his  dirty  feet,  afterwards  washiug  out  his 
dirty  socks  in  the  stfme  so;ipy  water.  Now  if  he  had 
emptied  out  the  water  and  washed  out  the  kettle, 
probably  it  may  have  been  all  right,  but  this  he  failed  to 
do,  and  havingstayed  up  later  than  the  rest  was  not  up 
with  them  in  the  morning  to  prevent  what  happened 
afterwards.  His  comrades  waking  earlier  than  he,  seeing 
the  camp  kettle  half  full  of  water,  built  up  their  fire,  put 
on  the  kettle  put  in  their  coffee  and  prepared  the  morn- 
ing meal.  After  the  coffee  was  ready,  they  sat  down  on 
the  ground,  as  was  the  custom,  dipped  in  their  cups  and 
began  to  drink.  The  first  one  to  take  a  sup  began  to  spit 
and  sputter  and  cuss,  wanting  to  know  what  in  thunder 
they  had  put  in  to  give  such  a  skunky  flavor  to  the  coffee. 
Another  followed  adding  his  sulphurous  remarks  to  the 
first,  the  third  victim  said  the  swamp  water  was  worse 
than  usual  and  by  the  time  they  all  had  a  taste  it  was  de- 
cided something  must  have  died  in  the  kettle  the  night 
before  and  the  contents  thereof  was  turned  out  to  enrich 
the  soil  along  the  banks    of  the    Cold   water.     After  the 


victims  had  learned  the  cause  of  the  rotten  smell  of  their 
morning  beverage,  there  was  some  silent  and  very  forcible 
language  indulged  in  not  very  complimentary  to  the  poor 
fellow  who  had  thoughtlessly  increased  the  strength 
of  their  morning  drink.  After  the  circumstances  had 
become  known,  the  victims  got  many  a  jibe  from  the 
boys  as  they  passed  along.  However  they  got  their  stom- 
achs settled  before  the  day  passed  and  everything  was 
serene — but   not  forgotten. 

Dec.  3rd  the  advance  were  charged  on  by  some  Rebel 
cavalry  near  Oakland  and  before  they  could  get  into  a 
defensive  position,  the  rebs  captured  one  of  our  6  pound 
guns,  pulled  General  Washburn  off  his  horse  and  very 
nearly  carried  him  off,  before  they  were  repulsed.  We 
were  4  miles  in  the  rear,  and  were  ordered  up  ou  double 
quick,  but  too  late  for  service.  That  night  we  slept  in  a 
church  in  Oakland.  After  we  had  taken  possession  of  the 
church,  some  women  came  and  told  us  it  had  been  used 
for  a  small-pox  hospital  and  we  would  all  get  the  dreadful 
malady  if  we  remained  in  it,  thinking  to  scare  us  out,  but 
the  story  did  not  work.  We  told  them  we  had  had  it  two 
or  three  times  already  and  liked  it,  and  they  departed. 

That  night  our  Cavalry  and  the  confederates  were 
skirmishing  all  night,  but  five  miles  away,  and  from  a 
prisoner  captured,  we  learned  Gen.  Price  was  near  at 
hand.  That  Grant  had  abandoned  his  expedition  south 
and  feeling  assured,  GOO  Infantry  and  a  Brigade  of  Cavalry 
was  not  a  sufficient  force  to  oppose  Price's  15,000  men, 
we,  by  quick  quiet  marches  sought  safety  on  the  other 
side  of  Cold  Water  river,  where  other  troops  were  en- 
camped. 

The  colored  people  had  heard  uDe  Linkum  Sojer  had 
done  aribed,"  and  thousands  came  flocking  in  to  this 
point,  seeking  freedom  from  slavery's  chains.  They  held 
jollification  meetings,  preached,  sang,  prayed  and  shout- 
ed, because  "De  Year  Ob  Jubilee  had  come, and  De  Lin- 
kum Sojer  too."  Poor  follows  they  had  suffered  long  and 
patiently  who  could  blame  then. 

We  lost  one  man  on  this  expedition  private  Wm.  Hall 
of  Co.  C,  shot  by  a  guerilla,  the  first  blood  shed  by  the 
regiment  for  country  and  home. 


This  was  our  first  war  experience  and  a  rough  one.  Only 
the  beginning  of  what  proved  to  be  almost  a  daily  occur- 
rance  for  two  and  a  half  years  to  follow.  It  was  on  this 
trip  that  Fred  {Shaffer  says  he  was  out  foraging  and  found 
a  corn  crib  full  of  pop  corn,  he  got  off  his  "mewl"  and 
tied  him  to  the  fence  and  set  the  corn  on  fire,  and  it  went 
to  popping  and  flying  about,  until  the  ground  for  rods  was 
covered  just  like  snow  and  Fred  declares  the  "mewl" 
thought  it  was  snow,  and  was  shivering  when  he  went 
to  mount,  and  actualy  froze  to  death,  compelling  Fred  to 
walk  back  to  camp.  Some  way  I  have  always  doubted 
this  story  of  Fred's. 

Returning  to  Helena  we  went  into  camp,  took  up  our 
share  of  the  picket  duty  around  over  the  backbone  ridges 
around  the  town.  Occasionally  drilling  by  companies  regi- 
ments and  brigades  until  January  11th,  1803,  when  we 
started  on  an  expedition  up  White  River  Ark.  Command- 
ed by  Gen.  Gorman.  The  journey  was  by  boat,  the  ex- 
perience varied  arid   exciting. 

The  White  Rivor  is  a  narrow  crooked  stream,  and  at  the 
time  the  expedition  was  under  way,  was  swollen  by  the 
heavy  rains  until  it  overflowed  its  banks  on  the  north 
side,  and  boats  trying  to  make  the  turn  of  the  numerous 
bends,  would  often  leave  the  channel  and  go  crashing  out 
into  the  timber  and  under  brush,  until  stopped  by  coming 
in  contact  with  a  tree  sometimes  they  would  run  between 
two  trees  and  become  wedged  so  tight  it  would  require 
another  boat  to  pull  them  out,  as  a  result  of  those  over- 
land trips  nearly  all  the  boats  had  their  smoke-stacks 
knocked  off  and  were  otherwise  damaged. 

Occasionally  a  bending  branch  would  come  sweeping 
back  along  the  side  of  a  boat  and  catch  some  unlucky 
soldier  and  pitch  him  into  the  cold  w  iter,  to  be  fished 
out  and  put  away  under  the  boilers  to  dry.  However  on 
the  14th,  we  arrived  at  St.  Charles,  expecting  to  find  oppo- 
sition here,  our  regiment  was  unloaded  with  others,  but 
the  Confederates  had  left  the  town  and  we  took  posses- 
sion of  the  vacated  houses  and  proceeded  to  make  ourselves 
comfortable  as  we  could.  It  was  here  some  of  the  29th 
Wisconsin  boys,  in  order  to  supply  themselves  with  fresh 
meat,  caught  and  killed  an  ancient  William  Goat.    I  have 


always  wished  they  had  taken  him  over  into  some  other 
state  to  skin  him,  there  was  no  staying  in  that  town  after 
they  began  ripping  him  up  the  belly.  An  Irishmen  said, 
"lie  the  powers  of  Moll  Kelly  the  smell  of  a  skoonk  is  not 
a  patch  in  to  the  smell  of  the  critter." 

At  10  o'clock,  contrary  to  expectations,  we  were  ordered 
aboard  the  boats  again,  it  was  raining  and  snowing,  the 
mud  in  the  streets  was  anywhere  from  four  to  twelve  in- 
chrs  deep,  the  night  pitch  dark  until  a  thoughtful  lover 
of  light  and  warmth  set  a  building  on  lire,  then  another, 
until  our  way  was  made  plain  atid  we  marched  onto  the 
boats.  There  were  several  large  ware  houses  standing 
along  the  landing.  Our  fleet  of  boats  was  tied  up  with 
their  bows  wedged  in  along  the  shore,  tires  were  down  and 
no  steam  up.  Among  the  rest  was  the  "Imperial''  a  large 
lower  river  steamer  loaded  with  ordinance  stores.  Some  one 
not  satisfied  with  the  fire  already  kindled  in  the  town 
set  these  ware  houses  on  lire  and  soon  the  whole  wharf 
was  a  roaring  seething  mass  of  flames  and  our  boats  all 
endangered,  in  fact  the  whole  command  was  in  great  dan- 
ger, for  had  our  boats  taken  fire  crowded  as  they  were 
with  troops,  hundreds  would  have  perished.  It  was  only 
by  the  most  heroic  eil'ort  of  the  troops  a  general  conflagra- 
tion was  averted.  The  "Imperial"  was  smoking  hot,  had 
it  took  fire  the  exploding  shells  and  immense  amount  of 
amunitlon  would  have  been  disastrous.  However  by  cut- 
ting the  hawsers  and  letting  our  boats  drift  out  into  the 
stream  and  the  free  use  of  water,  we  escaped  what  for 
sometime  looked  like  a  terrible  disaster.  Our  Gunboats 
having  steam  up  came  to  our  assistance  piloting  the  trans- 
ports to  places  of  safety  down  the  river.  There  were 
some  narrow  escapes  from  drowning,  quite  a  number  of 
the  boys  thinking  to  jump  from  one  boat  to  another  as 
they  were  drifting,  not  being  able  to  calculate  the  din 
tance  went  down  into  the  cold  dark  water  with  a  splash 
and  a  yelp  for  a  rope.  All  were  rescued  and  sent  to  a 
warm  place  by  the  boilers. 

Next  day  we  proceeded  on  our  way  up  the  river  through 
a  heavy  snow  storm  and  in  due  time  arrived  at  Duvall'a 
Bluffs,  where  we  captured  two  heavy  siege  guns  and  a 
few  prisoners.    Sherman   having  captured    Arkansas  post 
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we  returned  to  Helena  again,  arriving  on   the  23d  of.  Jan. 
r        at  9  o'clock  at  night.    Marched  up  to  our  old  camp  ground 
i*        through  mud,  rain  and  cold  to  rind  every  vestige  of  the 
3.        comfortable  quarters  we  had  left  on  our  departure,  gone. 

This  expedition  so  barren  in  its  results,  cost  the  lives 
of  many  of  our  brave  boys,  constant  exposure  to  rain  and 
biting  cold  cramped  up  in  our  crowded  condition  on  the 
decks  of  steamers  with  poor  rations  and  adulterated  coffee 
brought  on  disease  to  hundreds  and  ultimate  death  to 
many.  Poor  fellows.  It  is  a  sad  sight  to  see  hundreds 
sicken  and  die  under  circumstances  like  these  but  it  was 
a  part  of  our  lot.  From  this  time  until  April  Jlth,  18(33, 
we  passed  the  time  doing  picket-duty  around  the  town 
often  made  exciting  by  frequent  raids  on  the  line  by 
guerrillas.  Wrestling  with  mumps,  measels,  smallpox  and' 
graybacks,  and  burying  our  comrades,  who  were  daily  pass- 
ing away  in  Camp  and  Hospital. 

These  were  the  dark  days  of  the  rebellion.  Our  armies 
were  being  defeated  in  all  the  important  engagements  in 
the  east,  dissatisfaction  because  of  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  was  wide  spread  among  the  copper-head  element  of 
the  Democrat  party  in  the  north;  disloyal  fathers  were 
writing  loyal  sons  in  the  army  to  desert  the  old  flag  and  go 
and  assist  the  south.  Disease  and  death  was  thinning  our 
already  depleted  ranks,  and  a  gloom  thicker  than  the  fog 
on  the  stagnant  pools  in  the  swamps  of  the  south  seemed 
to  hang  over  us,  yet  none  faltered,  through  all  the  gloom 
they  kept  their  eyes  on  the  stars  and  strips.  "Old  glory 
still  waved. "  There  was  one  thing  that  always  brought 
relief  to  the  members  of  the  regiment  while  stationed  at 
this  god  forsaken  and  never  to  be  forgotten  place.  That 
was  the  picket  duty.  It  was  a  relief  to  get  away  from  the 
camp  and  hospital,  the  constant  beat  of  the  muffled  drums 
and  dead  march,  constant  reminders  that  despite  all  our 
efforts  to  prevent,  our  ranks  were  daily  being  thinned  by 
the  many  diseases  prevalent  in  and  about  this  fever 
breeding,  pestilential  hole.  Our  picket  lines  circled  the 
town  like  a  half  moon,  about  a  half  mile  distant  from  the 
corporate  limits.  Most  if  not  all,  the  lines  ran  through 
the  heavily  wooded  hills  and  hollows.  These  hills  were 
high  and  steep  with  a  narrow  ridge,  the  hollows  were  nar- 
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row  with  barely  room  for  a  wagon  road  along  the   margin 
of  the  stream  passing  through  them. 

The  woods  were  alive  with  hawks,  owls,  birds  of  many 
speices,  con,  chip  monks,  gray  squirrels  and  other  small 
animals  were  plenty,  so  that  night  or  day,  we  always  had 
something  to  draw  our  minds  awny  from  the  sufferings  of 
camp  life,  besides,  the  ever  watchful  guerrilla  was  always 
prowling  around  to  get  a  whack  at  some  luckless  yank 
they  might  catch  off  his  guard.  They  used  every  artifice 
to  get  near  enough  to  our  picket  posts  to  kill  and  then 
get  away.  One  night  we  heard  a  cow  bell  donging  along 
down  the  side  of  the  hill  toward  our  post  in  the  hollow, 
and  at  first  we  supposed  it  was  a  cow  belonging  to  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Underwood,  who  lived  out  side  the  lines 
and  claimed  to  be  loyal,  cropping  the  grass  along  the  slope 
but  when  two  loads  of  buck  shot  came  swishing  in  among 
us  and  the  rattle  of  the  bell  ceased,  we  began  to  understand 
the  situation,  that  it  was  Underwood    instead  of  his  cow. 

After  that  little  experience  it  became  dangerous  for 
any  one  or  anything  to  approach  our  lines  unless  we  were 
first  apprised  of  their  coming.  A  week  or  so  afterwards 
a  run  away  slave  approached  the  lines  one  dark  night. 
The  boys  heard  him  coming  down  the  hillside  through  the 
underbrush  and  supposing  it  to  be  a  reb,  sent  a  ball  into 
the  brush  aiming  by  the  sound.  When  that  old  musket 
went  off  there  was  a  yell  that  waked  the  echoes  for  a 
mile  around  and  he  started  along  the  line  yelling,  Hoi' 
on  darmassa  Linkurn  Sojer  I  is,  a  nigger  I  is.  Doan  shoot. 
Doan  shoot,  I  done  com  in  in  I  is,  '■  whoop"  hoi'  on  dar 
'delmity  massa  hoi'  on,  doan  kill  a  po  nigger'  dat  done 
runned  away  from  slabery."  All  this  time  the  boys  along 
the  line  were  firing  off  their  guns  over  his  head  into  the 
hill.  Finally  he  reached  one  of  the  videtts,  who  command- 
ed him  to  halt.  Well  he  was  a  scared  nigger  if  ever  there 
was  one,  but  he  found  freedom. 

At  another  time  one  of  the  boys  heard  a  thump,  thump, 
thump,  coming  down  the  hollow  towards  him  and  thought 
sure  a  Johnny  was  approaching  he  lay  quiet  behind  a  stump 
'Until  he  could  see  the  black  object,  was  near  enough  to 
shoot  when  he  sang  out,  Halt,  Halt  or  I  fire,  and  the  old 
cow  lifted  up  her  head  and  said  ;'baugh,"  then  we  had  the 
laugh  on  the  vidette. 
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We  had  strict  order*  not  to  allow  any  one  to  pass  the 
lines  carrying  anything  contraband  outside.  Quinine, 
gun  caps  and  late  tiles  of  northern  newspapers,  especially. 

There  was  a  very  bright  and  winsome  country  girl  whose 
smile  was  sweet  and  winning,  that  frequently  came  into 
the  lines,  ridinga  bay  horse.  She  always  had  a  pass  in 
and  out  but  in  passing  out  was  subject  to  a  search  for  pro- 
hibited articles.  One  day  she  passed  in  when  some  of  the 
regiment  were  on  duty  on  the  road  over  which  she  passed 
when  she  approached  on  her  return,  she  was  stopped  by 
the  guard  and  politely  requested  to  dismount.  Why,  she 
said  turning  her  beautiful  eyes  full  on  him  while  her  lit- 
tle rosebud  mouth  put  on  its  most  fetching  smile,  surely 
you  would  not  ask  a  lady  to  dismount  here  and  put  her  to 
so  much  inconvenience  would  you.  You  ought  to  be 
more  gallant  than  that  surely?  Well  madam,  we  have 
our  orders  and  must  obey  them  said  he.  So  the  dear  little 
thing  was  lifted  down  which  changed  her  sweet  smiles  to 
an  ugly  frown.  Her  side  saddle  was  taken  off  and  exami- 
ned, quinine  and  gun  caps  were  found  stowed  away  in  the 
seat  but  no  newspapers.  After  this  was  done  the  guard 
approached  the  now  defiant  girl  and  asked  her  if  she  had 
any  newspapers  and  was  answered  in  the  negative.  He 
then  told  her  it  became  his  duty  to  gently  press  her  slen- 
der waist  and  heaving  bosom  to  see  that  she  did  not  have 
a  copy  somewhere  about  her  beautiful  form,  and  with 
blusnes  the  poor  fellow  performed  the  delicate  duty  find- 
ing quite  a  number  of  tiles  of  papers  tucked  in  under  her 
boddice  next  her  alabaster  skin.  How  the  poor  trembling 
yank  got  them  out,  will  never  appear  in  history  unless  she 
writes  it.  Relieved  of  the  contraband  goods  she  was  as- 
sisted to  mount  and  returned  to  Helena,  but  that  sweet 
smile  had  vanished. 

But  with  all  our  duties  to  draw  our  minds  away  from 
our  condition  the  sadness  of  the  situation  could  not  be 
entirely  eliminated  from  the  thoughts  or  presence  of  the 
boys.  Matters  were  discussed  around  the  camp  fire,  on 
the  picket  line  in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night,  and  as 
we  sat  by  the  side  of  our  sick  and  dying  comrades.  And 
the  conclusion  reached  by  all  was  that  no  matter  what 
happened  we  were  there  to  stay  until  victory   was  ours  or 
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our  bodies  found  resting  places  under  a  southern  sun. 
Our  daily  prayer  was  that  we  might  be  sent  into  active 
service  where  we  could  help  to  achieve  victories  and  bear 
the  old  flag  forward. 

It  came  April  11th,  not  a  rumor  but  orders  to  go  south. 
Never  will  1  forget  the  cheers  that  went  up  when  the 
order  was  read  to  regiment  after  regiment.  Happy  boys, 
they  wanted  war,  active  war  and  they  got  it.       , ' 

On  this  date  we  were  changed  to  the  2nd  Brigade  con- 
sisting of  the  28th  and  21th  Iowa,  56th  Ohio  and  -17th 
Indiana,  Col.  Slack  of  the  47th  commanding,  in  twelfth 
Division,  (Jen.  A.  P.  llovey,  commanding,  thirteenth 
army  corps,  Gen.  John  A.  McClernand  commanding. 
We  boarded  transports  and  proceeded  to  Milliken's  Bend, 
La.  where  we  landed  and  took  up  the  inarch  for  Hard 
Times  landing  sixty  miles  below,  and  below  the  Vicksburg 
batteries,  where  we  became  a  part  of  the  army  under  Grant. 
( >ur  gun  boats  and  a  few  transports  having  run  by  the 
batteries  we  took  passage  on  them  for  Grand  Gulf  a  strong 
hold  of  the  confederates,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Black 
River,  a  bold  bluff  bristling  with  bayonets  and  terraced 
with  cannon.  It  was  Grant's  intention  to  land  troops  and 
charge  this  strong  hold  under  cover  of  the  gunboats  pro- 
viding the  rebel  batteries  could  he  silenced,  but  as  they 
could  not  be,  plans  were  changed  and  we  took  up  the  line 
of  march  past- this  strong  hold,  our  gunboats  and  trans- 
ports running  by  them,  we  again  embarked  and  landed  on 
the  Mississippi  side  of  th^  river  15  miles  below,  drew  three 
days  rations  and  just  at  sun  down  started  for  Port  Gibson, 
a  distance  of  20  miles.  All  night  long  with  but  occasional 
halts,  we  trudged  along  over  the  hills  and  through  the 
deep  ravines  of  that  broken  country. 

At  about  one  o'clock  a.  m  we  heard  the  muffled  boom, 
boom,  of  a  cannon  in  our  front  and  again  boom,  boom. 
Our  advance  had  found  the  rebels  ported  on  a  bilinear 
Magmoli a  church,  live  miles  from  Port  Gibson-  and  ex- 
changed a  few  shots  from  10  pound  guns,  waking  up  the 
echoes,  that  came  reverberating  over  the  hills  to  us  as  we 
advanced.  Then  the  question?  What  was  that?  Did 
you  hear  that,  boys?  That  was  a  cannon,  or  say,  boys  we 
have  been  ''spileing"  for  a  tight,  we'll  find  it  today,  and  so 
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we  did.  We  arrived  ab  the  foot  of  Thompson  Hill  at;") 
si.  rn.v  tired  and  hungry,  (ion.  llovey  rode  up  and  said, 
"'get  a  hasty  breakfast  hoys,  we  must  go  into  battle  in  a 
laalf  hour,  I  want  you  fellows  to  remember  your  state  to- 
day, and  each  man  do  his  duty,  he  careful  to  obey  every 
order  of  your  commander  quickly.-' 

We  got  coffee  boiled  and  had  begun  cooling  and  drinking 
it,  when  the  artillery  opened  the  hall  and  we  were  order- 
ed into  line  and  up  the  hill  to  our  position.  When  we  ai> 
rived  at  the  crest  of  the  hill  we  were  ordered  over  a  fence 
into  a  road  to  take  position  in  line  facing  a  rebel  battery 
planted  just  across  a  ravine,  then  engaged  in  a  duel  with 
one  of  our  batteries  to  the  left  of  us.  When  the  gunners 
saw  us,  they  turned  loose  on  us  with  grape  and  cannisU-  r, 
the  road  being  depressed  they  did  but  little  damage. 
We  occupied  this  position  for  about  an  hour,  when  Com- 
panies 13,  (J  and  K  were  sent  to  assist  the  3-1  Indiana  in 
taking  this  jattery,  this  was  done  by  sending  these  com- 
panies to  the  left  over  fence  and  hill  in  plain  sight  and 
but  a  short  distance  in  front  of  the  battery,  then  paying 
their  respects  to  the  boys  on  our  right.  When  in  position 
the  charge  was  ordered,  and  down  through  a  deep  ravine 
through  a  black  briar  patch  and  up  the  hill  into  the  bat- 
tery, we  went  with  a  cheer  and  the  guns  together  with 
300* prisoners  were  ours,  their  line  broken  and  forced  back. 

It  was  with  a  keen  satisfaction  we  watched  their  brok- 
en lines  as  they  went  scurrying  over  the  hills  and  away 
while  we  set  up  acheer  for  the  old  Hag  and  victory.  We 
append  here  the  report  of  Col.  Con  net  I  from  this  point  in 
the  battle,  who  says:  "After  this  I  reformed  my  command 
and  was  ordered  to  the  extreme  left  (by  Gen.  McClennard) 
which  was  vigorously  attacked  by  the  enemympou  arriving 
at  this  point  I  found  the  enemy  had  massed  a  large  force 
to  turn  our  left  flank,  among  which  were  two  Missouri 
regiments,  who  were  placed  directly  in  our  front.  I  form- 
ed my  command  so  as  to  meet  them  and  after  a  contest  of 
nearly  two  hours  the  enemy  fell  back  and  we  succeeded  in 
planting  the  8th  Michigan  battery  on  the  knoll,  we  held 
against  the  emeny,  which  battery  played  with  telling 
effect  on  their  lines.  At  f  o'clock  they  again  appeared  in 
force  still  attempting  to  turn  our  Hank,  but   after  a  brisk 
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engagement  of  an  hour  they  retired  in  confusion. 

A  company  of  skirmishers  having  been  sent  out  to  the 
left  and  front  of  our  line  discovered  a  rebel  battery,  which 
had  command  of  the  Port  Gibson  road.  Our  artillery  soon 
got  into  position  and  commenced  shelling  them.  My 
command  lay  in  support  until  they  had  silenced  the 
enemy's  guns.  By  this  time  it  was  nearly  dark,  and  Gen. 
Stephens  coming;  up  relieved  us  from  the  left,  and  we  re- 
joined our  brigade  which  was  encamped  for  the  night  on 
the  field.  Here  we  lay  on  our  arms  in  support  of  the 
Peoria  battery  during  the  night.  He  further  says:  "With 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men  during  the 
action  lean  only  speak  in  terms  of  highest  praise.  Al- 
though having  marched  all  the  day  and  night  previous  to 
the  engagement  carrying  three  day's  rations  and  one  hun- 
dred rounds  of  ammunition  to  the  man,  and  having  never 
been  under  tire  before.  They  fought  with  that  fearless 
spirit  and  determination  which  has  always  characterized 
the  American  soldier." 

Though  hotly  engaged  from  early  morn  until  late  at 
night  either  in  charging  the  rebel  lines  repelling  a  charge 
or  supporting  a  battery,  our  casualties  were  few. 

In  the  early  morning  we  started  on  our  way  toward 
Port  Gibson,  four  miles  away,  passing  along  the  road  over 
which  the  rebels  had  retreated,  evidences  of  haste  were 
strewn  along  the  way  such  as  guns,  accoutrements,  wagons, 
ambukuice,  and  many  dead  and  wounded.  Arriving  at  the 
beautiful  little  town  of  Port  Gibson,  we  were  glad  to  learn 
we  were  at  rest  for  the  day.  A  rest  sorely  needed  by  us 
after  the  experiences  of  the  past  few  days.  It  was  here 
the  writer,  then  20  years  of  age,  first  learned  the  enormity 
of  the  sin  of  slavery.  While  sitting  on  the  steps  to  the 
balcony  of  one  of  the  finest  residences  of  the  place,  muse- 
ing  over  the  days  just  passod,  a  beautiful  girl  of  the 
brunette  type  dressed  richly  in  stripped  silk,  a  prevailing 
style  then  worn  by  ladies  in  the  south,  came  out  and  en- 
tered into  conversation  about  the  battle  just  over,  the 
war  and  its  causes  and  in  the  course  of  our  talk  said,  do 
you  think  we  slaves  will  be  freed?  AVe  slaves  said  1, 
Are  you  a  slave?  Yes  sir,  J  am  a  slave,  I  was  bought  by 
the  master  of  this  house  for  $,'5,500,  at  New   Orleans  a  few 
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years  ago.  The  master  is  now  a  Colonel  in  the  army. 
This  beautiful  girl,  seven-eights  white  to  one-eighths  ne- 
gro blood  in  her  veins,  then  20  years  of  age  kept  by  a 
southern  Col.  as  a  slave  to  his  besotted  bestial  lust;  that 
alone  caused  me  to  see  slavery  in  a  light  I  had  not  thought 
possible  and  made  rue  a  "hated  abolitionist"  from  that  day 
until  every  shackel  was  stricken  from  every  slave  within 
our  borders. 

On  the  3rd  the  forward  move  was  begun  and  continued 
until  we  arrived  at  Big  Sandy  where  we  formed  a  line  ot 
battle  on  the  5th,  On  the  7th  we  moved  up  to  Sand 
Ridge  in  front  of  the  enemy.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  but  few  of  Grant's  troops  had  crossed  the  river,  that 
Johnson  and  Temberton's  combined  forces  more  than 
doubled  our  strength,  that  we  were  in  their  country  and 
had  to  develop  their  positions  in  every  movement;  there- 
fore Grant  was  moving  rapidly  yet  cautiously,  and  when 
he  learned  he  had  separated  the  two  rebel  armies  his 
plan  of  campaign  was  quickly  made  and  Sherman  was 
dispatched  with  all  the  army  but  the  12th  Division 
(Hovey's)  to  give  Johnson  battle  while  our  Division  was 
to  make  a  demonstration  against  Pemberton  who  occupied 
a  strong  position  at  Edwards  depot.  We  begun  our  ad- 
vance on  the  13th  driving  in  his  pickets  and  out  posts. 
Had  Pemberton  known  the  facts,  no  doubt  we  would  have 
got  tangled  up  with  him  before  the  day  was  done,  but  as 
he  did  not,  we  held  aim  under  the  belief,  Grant's  whole 
army  was  in  his  immediate  front,  until  darkness  came  on, 
we  then  quietly  filed  away  for  Raymond,  following  in  the 
rear  of  the  balance  of  the  troops. 

Talk  about  rain.  I  have  the  impression  there  never 
was,  since  the  "original  flood"  such  rains  as  fell  during 
our  march  around  from  Edward's  Depot,  through  Ray- 
mond, Clinton  and  back  to  Champion  Hill.  Mud  and 
water,  waist  deep,  in  which  we  were  compelled  to  wade 
for  hours  on  the  march,  mud  for  a  bed  and  soft  mud  for 
a  pillow,  yet  we  slept  and  dreamed,  awoke  and  renewed 
the  march. 

Passing  through  Raymond  on  the  14th,  reached  Clinton 
on  the  15th,  when  an  orderly  brought  the  good  news  that 
Jackson  was  captured  and  Johnson's  army  driven  across 
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the  Pearl  River.  No  one  not  with  us  in  that  memorable 
campaign  could  ever  appreciate  what  such  cheering  re- 
ports meant  to  us.  It  meant  success  to  our  arms  in  the 
next  battle,  and  Vicksburg's  investment.  It  meant  good 
hard-tack  and  juicy  sowbelly  to  hungry  stomachs  now 
receiving  but  an  occasional  nubbin  of  green  corn,  or  dry 
parched  corn  and  a  few  green  peaches  as  a  daily  allowance. 
One  fellow  describing  his  ■condition  on  this  campaign  said 
his  eyes  were  sunken  into  his  head  so  far,  he  could  roll 
them  down  and  see  his  own  gizzard,  and  it  was  empty. 
After  remaining  in  Clinton  a  few  hours  we  turned  back 
On  the  Vicksburg  road,  reaching  Bolton  Station  in  the 
evening  where  we  camped  for  the  night,  resuming  our 
march,  May  16th.  We  encountered  the  rebel  skirmishers 
two  miles  west  of  Bolton  Station  when  company  B  were 
throw  out  as  skirmishers  and  the  rebel  line  pushed  back 
to  the  foot  of  Champion  Hill,  where  we  found  Gen. 
Pemberton's  army  occupying  an  advantageous  position 
on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  with  a  strong  line  at  the  base. 
It  was  eleven  o'clock  a.  m.  before  we  were  formed  for  an 
advance,  which  was  immediately  made  and  in  a  short 
time  the  whole  Division  was  under  tire  and  we  begun  to 
realize  we  had  hard  fighting  before  us.  In  our  advance 
we  had  to  cross  a  ravine  and  ascend  the  hill  through  heavy 
timber  and  underbrush,  driving  the  rebels  strong  line  of 
skirmishers  before  us,  who  behind  trees,  stumps  and  logs, 
vsould  wait  until  our  skirmishers  approached,  shoot  them 
down  at  close  range,  then  run  for  other  cover  further  to 
the  rear.  The  division  closely  following  our  skirmishers 
soon  pressed  the  confederates  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  then 
it  was  the  Work  of  death  began.  The  top  of  the  hill  was 
an  open  field  behind  which  the  rebs  had  formed  strong 
lines  and  placed  their  batteries  so  to  command  all  points. 
'  The  nature  of  the  ground  was  such  we  could  not  get  our 
guns  into  position  therefore  the  battle  on  our  part  must 
be  fought  with  small  arms  alone,  until  we  could  force 
them  back  and  uncover  the  road  and  gallop  a  battery  into 
action.  Our  advance  continued  under  a  murderous  fire 
from  the  enemy  and  fighting  became  furious,  every  step 
reduced  our  force  and  men  were  falling  by  the  score  until 
at  last  we  began  to  realize  we  in  turn  must  fall   back   and 
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with  a  stubborn  resistance  we  fought  our  way  back,  giv- 
ing shot  for  shot  until  the  gallant  Crocker  came  to  our 
support. 

Then  with  a  cheer  and  shout  for  victory  we  again  moved 
steadily  forward  over  gound  twice  fought  over,  now  cover- 
ed with  the  dead,  wounded  and  dying  of  both  armies.  Oh, 
what  a  scene.  No  man  can  describe;  comrades  bleeding, 
-dying,  calling  for  help  as  you  pass  them  by,  but  the  battle 
was  not  won.  the  rebel  lines  lay  just  before  us  pouring  in 
volley  after  volley  into  our  advancing  columns,  their  lines 
must  be  broken,  the  cheer  of  victory  must  resound  over 
these  smoke  clad  hills  before  our  work  was  done.  So  with 
a  charge  and  a  yell  the  gallant  Crocker's  Brigade  and  our 
over-fought  division  pressed  them  back  over  the  hill  and 
down  the  slope  across  Baker's  creek',  their  flight  hastened 
by  shells,  dropped  by  batteries  under  Logan  into  their 
fieeing  ranks,  followed  by  Carr's,  Logan's,  Quimby's  and 
other  divisions. 

Ilovey's  Division  haying  borne  the  brunt  of  this  battle 
were  ordered  to  remain  on  the  field  to  bury  the  dead  and 
care  for  the  wounded.  No  pleasant  task.  I  want  to  say 
as  a  matter  of  choice  after  three  years  active  service  and 
many  battles,  I  would  rather  go  into  the  battle  with  all 
dangers  than  be  compelled  to  gather  up  the  poor  wounded 
groaning,  bleeding,  mangled  bodies  and  carry  them  to  the 
hospital  for  surgical  treatment.  And  yet  their  condition 
and  comradeship  called  out  our  human  sympathies  and 
our  duties  were  faithfully  performed.  Then  we  laid 
ourselves  down  to  rest  under  the  spreading  branches  of 
the  magnolia  trees,  but  not  to  sleep,  thoughts  of  home  and 
country,  our  dead  messmates  and  sadly  wounded  comrades, 
rilled  our  hearts  with  sorrow. 

Blood,  carnage,  death,  Oh  the  horrors  of  a  field  of  battle, 
the  roar  of  cannon,  rattle  of  musketry,  cheers  of  the  charg- 
ing columns,  return  yell  of  opposing  forces,  groans  of  the 
dying,  pitiful  cries  of  the  wounded,  ail  before  your  sight 
and  in  your  hearing  at  the  same  time,  makes  up  a  picture 
that  can  never  be  described  by  brush  or  pen.  Yet  it  was 
necessary  to  right  the  wrongs  of  a  nation's  sin  in  binding 
the  shackles  on  four  million  human  beings  in  this  fair 
land. 
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Gen.  ITovey  in  his  report  of  this  action  says  "of  the  24th 
and. 28th  Iowa  in  what  language  shall  I  speak.  Not  yet 
scarcely  six  months  in  the  service  and  yet  no  troops  ever 
showed  more  bravery  or  fought  with  more  valor;  of  these 
and  their  commanders  the  state  of  Iowa  may  well  be 
proud." 

Grant  in  his  memoirs  says,  ;'IIovey's  Division  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  battle.  Lost  in  killed  and  wounded  one- 
third  of  his  division  (1200)  captured  as  many  prisoners  as 
lie  lost,  and  inflicted  a  heavy  loss  on  the  enemy  in  killed 
and  wounded."  We  remained  on  the  baitle  field  until 
May  20th,  when  we  advanced  to  Black  River  and  remain- 
ed until  the  24th  guarding  the  bridge.  The  first  night  we 
lay  here  our  lines  ran  along  by  an  old  log  cabin  then  oc- 
cupied by  an  old  colored  man  and  wife  Dinah.  On  laying 
down  for  the  night  the  regiment  lay  close  alongside  of 
Uncle  Jake's  cabin,  who  before  retiring  to  his  couch  of 
straw  bowed  him  down  before  the  Lord  to  pray  and  this 
is  about  what  he  offered  up:  "O  good  Lawd,  fadderob  de 
white  mans  and  de  po  culled  pusons,  we  done  come  befo 
de  in  prar.  We  done  be  po  wicud  sinful  pusons  we  is  but 
dow  am  mussiful  dow  is  and  dow  lubs  dy  chillin,  bres  de 
Lawd.  Lawd  wese  happy  dis  nite  we  is,  case  de  Linkum 
,Sojer  dey  done  come,  yes  de  is,  dey  done  lay  in  on  de  groun 
by  ole  Jakes  do  dey  is,  Bres  de  Lawd.  O  Lawd,  we  is 
wufluss  chillin  but  wese  bin  prain  fo  inos  a  hunred  yeas, 
fo  de  yea  ob  jubilee  an  you  don  foch  it  to  us,  bres  de 
Lawd,  Halluenja,  bres  de  Lawd."  Just  here  one  of  the 
boys  said  Amen,  and  Uncle  Jake  broke  out  again.  "Yo 
hea  dat  Dinah,  you  hea  dat,  dem  Sojers  say  Amen  to  Unc 
Jake,  glory  to  de  good  Lawd  dey  iscristensdey  is  llallelija. 
()  Lawd  dese  Linkum  Sojers  dey  done  get  no  pone,  dey 
hungry  dey  is,  dey  mos starve,  Lawd  de  done  mind  bout 
chillin  Isl,  when  in  bondage  to  de  gipicums  when  de  sen 
de  manna  an  de  quail  an  dey  coch  em.  Sen  de  hoe  cake 
an  de  possum  fat  to  dese  Sojers  an  de  chickns  Lawd,  let 
em  roos  low  so  dey  kin  coch  em,  case  Lawd  dey  is  come  to 
foch  de  culled  peoples  outen  slabery  so  dey  no  mo  be 
wniped  by  de  massa  wif  cat-o-nine-tails,  no  mo  go  in  de 
stocks.  No  mo  be  put  in  de  shackles.  Our  chillen  no 
mo  be  sole  way  down  in  Gorgey,   po   woman  bar  de  chile 
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no  mo  be  put  in  hole  in  grown,  be  whip.  O  Lawd,  ores  us 
all  Ainen,  Amen,  IIallelij;i  Amen." 

Such  was  the  prayer  of  this  old  white  headed  slave  a  sim- 
ple prayer  to  the  great  God  of  nations,  rude  in  construc- 
tion 'Lis  true,  but  sublime  in  its  simplicity  and  faith,  who 
can  say  it  did  not  reach  the  fathers  throne  and  bring  an 
answer  in  his  own  good  time. 

On  the  24th  we  left  Black  River  and  marched  to  our 
lines  then  being  formed  around  Vioksburg;  arriving  at 
our  position  in  the  line  on  the  25th.  Our  camps  were 
formed  in  the  ravines  back  of  Vicksburg  and  so  close  to 
the  rebel  works  that  mi  one  balls  and  cannon  shot  and 
shell  very  frequently  came  dropping  over  into  our  midst, 
often  causing  many  ridiculous  scenes.  Our  regiment  was 
camped  across  a  steep  hollow,  half  on  the  steep  hill  on  the 
north  the  other  half  on  the  south  side.  In  order  to  get  a 
level  spot  for  tent  and  bunks,  we  would  dig  a  notch  in  the 
hill  then  drive  stakes  in  to  support  our  bunks.  One  morn- 
ing the  Johns  sent  a  conical  shell  over,  which  came  tum- 
bling down  the  hill  knocking  the  stakes,  demolishing 
tents  and  everything  in  its  course;  and  being  a  shell  and 
expected  to  explode  every  minute,  caused  some  lively 
scampering  among  the  boys  for  places  of  safety.  Then 
some  wagish  fellow  would  stick  his  head  out  of  his  "She- 
bang", and  yell,  'Hunt  yer  hole  Yank.'  Occasionally  some 
luckless  one  got  a  spat  from  a  minne  ball  and  was  taken 
away  and  buried  out  of  sight  or  off  to  the  Hospital,  so 
that  all  through  the  seige,  we  were  constantly  in  dan- 
ger of  death  or  wound,  either  in  camp  or  rifle  pit,  besides 
camped  as  we  were,  huddled  in  the  deep  ravines  with 
water  that  was  enough  to  kill  the  average  man,  the  hot 
June  sun  pouring  down  its  scorching  rays  until  the  very 
earth  was  smoking  hot,  it  is  no  wonder  many  sickened  nnd 
died  and  that  our  rudely  constructed  hospitals  were  con- 
stantly full.  One  day  out  of  every  four  the  regiment  had 
to  take  its  place  in  the  pits  going  in  at  night  and  remain- 
ing until  relieved  the  next  night.  We  approached  the 
rebel  works  by  ditches  zig  zaging  up  the  hills  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  hid  from  the  enemy's  view  until  we  got 
into  our  line  of  works.  We  usually  carried  one  hundred 
rounds  of  ammunition  for  the  days  shoot,  expecting  to  kill 
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as  many  Johnnies  as  it  was  possible  to  get  a  bead  on  and 
hit,  but  they  very  seldom  showed  their  heads  above  works 
or  their  eye  at  a  port  hole. 

We  often  amused  ourselves  shooting  down  their  "Bony 
blue  flag"  until  they  quit  ha  ugi  tig  them  out,  for  it  was  a 
settled  question  that  no  treason's  flag  should  wave  in  our 
presence  lor  any  length  of  t ime.  The  three  days  out  of 
the  advanced  works  were  employed  in  guarding  trains 
around  to  the  Yazoo  River,  fifteen  miles  from  our  camp, 
loading  supplies  and  guarding  back  again  carry ing.arn muni- 
tion up  to  our  batteries,  cleaning  camps,  cooking,  chase- 
ing  the  ever  present  and  always  active  grey  backs  and 
busy  ilea  and  occasionally  indulging  in  a  game  of  chuck 
a  luck,  mostly  chucking  against  luck.  Oftentimes  of  a  still 
dark  night  we  would  climb  to  some  high  hill  as  close  to 
the  rebel  works  as  possible  and  lay  for  hours  watching  the 
speeding  shell  from  Porter's  gun  boat  fleet  above  the  city, 
as  they  described  a  circle  in  theair  falling  into  the  doom- 
ed city  with  a  crash  and  roar  that  would  snake  the  ground. 

They  were  200  pound  shells  tilled  with  powder,  bullets, 
scraps  of  iron  and  etc.,  with  a  long  fuse  that  you  could 
see  blaze  out  as  it  wheeled  up  through  the  air  until  it 
would  seem  to  stop,  then  begin  to  decend  faster  and  fast- 
er, when,  if  the  fuse  was  cut  right  it  would  explode  above 
the  city  sending  out  its  contents  all  over,  hunting  for 
some  Johnny  reb,  singing,  where  are  you  Johnny,  or  John- 
ny hunt  your  hole  for  1  am  coming. 

Sometimes  they  did  not  explode  until  they  had  buried 
themselves  in  the  hard  ground  several  feet,  when  this  oc- 
curred there  would  be  a  small  earthquake  take  place  and 
a  ton  or  two  of  dirt  would  be  cast  up.  Once  1  remember 
a  shell  burst  in  a  kennel  of  blood  hounds  and  started  a 
yowl  that  only  stopped  when  the  dogs  were  dead  or  had 
got  over  their  scare.  Our  rebel  friends  m  order  to  escape 
these  constant  visitors  dug  caves  in  the  hills  and  arrang- 
ed living  quarters  therein  where  they  were  comparatively 
safe. 

We  very  frequently  held  conversation  with  our  gallant 
foes  across  the  intervening  space  between  lines.  At  other 
times  would  meet  them  between  the  lines  and  talk,  swap' 
coffee  for  tobacco  arid  other    articles,    these    meetings  al- 
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ways  occuring  after  the  evening  gun  was  fired,  then  war 
ceased  for  the  night  unless  some  demonstration  was  made 
by  either  side,  then  it  was  fight.  Once  our  pioneer  corps 
was  ordered  to  dig  a  line  of  pits  close  up  to  the  rebel  po- 
sition, had  a  parley  regarding  it.  finally  pressed  forward 
to  begin  the  >vork  and  received  a  volley  from  a  fort  that 
sent  them  down  the  hill  tumbling  over  one  another.  One 
of  them  Ian  Irishman)  was  asked  why  he  did  not  light  the 
Johnnies  and  he  replied,  ''to  thedivil  wid  ye,  do  you 
be  thmkin  1  could shout  widmespade  now'?" 

For  some  days  prior  to  the  20th  of  June,  great  activity 
prevailed  among  the  many  batteries  around  the  lines. 
Ammunition  in  larger  quantities  than  usual  was  being  car- 
ried up  and  the  boys  began  to  speculate  upon  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  charge  on  the  rebel  works,  but  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  20th  we  learned  the  cause.  Grant  had  de- 
cided to  show  the  boys  on  the  other  side  what  he  could 
do  by  opening  on  them  with  every  gun  in  position  includ- 
ing Porter's  gun  boat  fleet  and  mortar  boats.  I  remember 
I  had  snt  down  in  the  pit  and  dozed  off  to  sleep  and  was 
awakened  from  my  dreams  by  the  quivering  earth  beneath 
me  and  the  vibrating  air  aboveand  jumped  up  to  see  what 
had  broken  loose.  A  glance  at  the  Confederate  earth- 
works covered  with  splinters,  fiy'uig  dirt,  and  smoke  from 
bursting  shells  with  not  a  Johnny  in  sight  demonstrated 
clearly  that  in  case  we  wanted  to  charge  their  works  our 
artillery  could  keep  the  enemy  down  until  the  charging 
columns  were  ready  to  scale  the  forts  making  a  sure  success 
if  it  became  necessary  to  make  the  attempt,  but  this  was 
not  necessary  for  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  July  ac- 
cording to  terms  of  surrender  the  boys  in  gray  marched 
outside  the  work's  stacked  arms  and  marched  back  again. 
We  marched  in  and  Vioksburg,  the  strong  hold.  was  ours. 
How  our  hearts  swelled  with  joy.  With  what  sal  isf.uM  ion 
eacb  number  of  the  gallant  28th  thought  of  the  honorable 
part  they  had  taken  in  the  journey  from  Milliken's  Bend 
west  to  the  city  around  by  Grand Gulf,  Port  Gibson,  Big 
.Sandy,  Edwards  Depot,  Raymond,  Clinton,  Champions 
Hill,  Black  River  and  the  ever  memorable  seige,  from  May 
1st  to  May  22d,  marching,  skirmishing,  fighting  day  and 
night  on  but  three  days  rations  followed    by    12  days  seige, 
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making  more  than  two  months  of  constant  warfare  hard- 
ly a  moment  out  of  hearing  of  the  deadly  shell  or  ping  of 
minne  ball,  suffering  with  hunger  and  thirst  passing  weary 
sleepless  nights  in  mud  and  rain,  yet  ever  in  our  places 
without  a  murmur.  Vicksburg  was  ours  with  its  iH.COu 
prisoners,  more  than  2l)0  cannons,  all  the  small  arms  and 
stores  besides  the  great  river  was  open  from  its  source  t,  > 
the  sea,  and  we  had  helped  to  bring  about  this  great  end 
but  at  a  cost  of  many  of  our  brave  comrades,  who  had  gone 
down  to  rise  no  more  forever,  willing  sacrifices  for  a  be- 
loved and  bleeding  country. 

It  would  seem  that  after  such  continued  and  arduous 
service  the  army  would  be  entitled  to  a  little  rest,  but 
not  so,  the  rebel  General  Johnson  was  at  Jackson  with  a 
formidable  army  and  Grant  had  determined  to  drive  him 
out  before  resting,  so  an  order  came  to  be  ready  to  move 
at  5  a.  m.  on  July  5th.  Rations  were  drawn,  blankets  roil- 
ed, a  new  supply  of  cartridges  given  out,  the  ranks  dressed 
up,  the  old  banner  unfurled  and  a  little  handful  (250  in 
numberjof  the  1)56  that  came  out,  but  eight  months  before, 
took  up  the  march  for  Jackson  back  over  the  battle  fields 
of  May,  with  a  shout  and  cheer. 

On  the  advance  on  Vicksburg,  a  little  old  woman,  once 
seen  never  to  be  forgotten  and  hard  to  describe,  had  warn- 
ed us  to  look  out  for  the  Great  Pemberton  and  his  invinci- 
able  Johnnies,  assuring  us  Vicksburg  could  never  be  taken 
and  on  our  return  she  came  out  from  her  cabin  "'do"  with 
a  smile  on  her  wizened  wrinkled  face,  a  cob  pipe  between 
her  lips  and  began,  "Ah,  ha,  ah,  ha,  we'uns  told  you,  we'uns 
did,  we'uns  told  you'ns,  you'ns  couldent  take  Vicks- 
burg. I  knowed  you'ns  ed  git  liked,  ye  chicken  theven 
yankee  devils,  git."  So  we  left  the  old  heifer  to  gloat  for 
a  day,  then  change  her  cob  pip.";  to  the  other  corbel"  of  her 
mouth  and  we  pushed  on  toward  Jackson. 

It  was  amusing  to  see  the  aged  patriarchs  of  the  colored 
race  as  we  passed  by  plantations  on  the  route,  (the  aged 
alone  were  left  the  young  had  run  away  to  freedom),  they 
would  take  off  their  old  hat  and  say  "fore  God  massa  did 
you'ns  take  Vicksburg"  and  when  told  we  had,  it  would 
be  "Ih'cs  dc  Lawd".  Massa  dem  Linkem  hlojers  jes  lites 
like  de  debil  dey  dos,  bres  the  Lawd. 
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We  reached  Bolton  Station  On  the  7th  at  0  o'clock  at 
night,  camped  or  rattier  stopped,  in  an  open  field.  It  rain- 
ed incessantly  all  night  and  in  order  to  get  a  place  to 
sleep  the  boys  took  rails  from  the  fences  layed  across  the 
ditches  and  laid  their  wet  and  tired  bodies  down  thereon 
and  slept.  We  were  on  the  move  at  5  a.  m.  of  the  8th, 
continued  the  march  all  day  and  all  night  until  2  a.  in. 
of  the  next  day,  when  we  lay  down  on  our  arms  until 
morning,  then  were  ordered  forward  to  support  (Jen.  Os- 
terhouse,  who  had  found  the  enemy.  We  halted  eight 
miles  from  Jackson  until  the  10th  when  we  were  ordered 
to  the  left  and  took  position.  On  the  11th,  we  began  our 
advance  and  drove  in  the  enemy's  pickets  and  out  posts 
forcing  them  hack  three  miles,  where  we  found  them  in 
force  at  three  mile  creek  receiving  their  lire  from  a  strip 
of  woods  across  an  open  Held  back  of  the  creek,  here  we 
threw  out  heavy  pickets  and  remained  through  the  night. 

Beginning  trio  advance  in  the  morning,  we  drove  the  en- 
emy back  inside  his  works  and  began  the  erection  of  a  line 
of  breastworks  parallel  with  the  enemy,  here  we  remained 
until  the  night  of  the  17th,  when  a  band  came  out  on  the 
Johnny  fortifications  and  regaled  us  witli  the  Ronnie  blue 
flag  and  other  southern  airs,  while  Johnson  and  his  army 
were  silently  putting  the  Pearl  [liver  between  them  and 
us,  and-Jackson,  the  hot  bed  of  secession  and  treason, 
was  ours  for  the  second  time,  much  property  was  destroyed 
by  our  troops  while  here.  Everything  calculated  to  be  of 
use  in  the  Confederate  service  was  fired,  that  rank  rebel 
sheet,  the  "Mississipian"  ollice,  found  a  grave  in  its  own 
ashes,  a  righteous  judgement  had  over  taken  it. 

On  the  25th,  we  again  took  up  the  march  for  Vicksburg, 
arriving  there  on  the  27th  and  went  into  camp  on  the 
bank  of  the  fiver  bekw  the  city.  This  trip  to  Jackson 
and  return  was  one  of  the  roughest  of  all  the  experiences 
we  had  had,  because  of  the  intense  heat,  frequent  rains, 
muddy  roads  and  constant  movement,  besides  rations  were 
scarce  on  the  trip.  Foot  sore  and  weary  we  were,  mac y 
falling  out  by  the  way  with  sunstroke,  while  others  fell 
sick  and  had  to  be  left  behind  in  the. hospitals. 

On  the  first  of  August  we  took  boat  for  Natchez  reach- 
ing there  on  the  3d.     On  the  1th  we  moved  out  to  second 
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creek,  1  miles  from  Natchez  and  built  a  fort  out  of  bales 
of  cotton.  Hero  it  was  thought  wo  would  remain  for 
sometime  to  rest  and  recuperate  our  failing  health  and 
strength,  for  we  were  beginning  to  grow  thin  and  lank 
with  such  constant  and  trying  ordeals  as  we  just  passed 
through. 

It  was  while  camped  at  this  little  fort  we  had  a  chance 
to  learn  something  of  the  lives  of  the  plantation  slaves. 
While  on  picket  on  a  by  path  in  the  woods  some  distance 
from  camp.  An  old  colored  man,  whose  wool  was  white 
as  snow,  came  along  and  I  asked  him  if  he  could  bring  me 
something  to  eat  and  he  said  he  would  bring  me  some 
"eonpone"  and  milk  at  midnight,  if  he  and  his  old  woman 
could  get  to  me  without  being  caught  by  the  mistes,  who 
was  a  bitter  rebel  and  on  the  watch  for  her  slaves  for  fear 
they  would  leave  her.  Sure  enough  at  about  12  o'clock 
they  came,  bringing  the  hoe  cake,  a  small  jug  of  milk  and 
a  rooster  whose  squawk  they  had  left  on  the  plantation, 
while  I  sat  and  eat  my  pone  and  drank  the  milk  they 
told  me  of  their  days  of  slavery  for  more  than  forty  years 
on  the  same  plantation,  of  the  whipping  post,  the  stocks, 
shackles,  cat-o-nine  tails,  the  brutality  of  the  cversee'r, 
the  frequent  and  awful  whippings  when  the  quivering 
flesh  would  be  lacerated  from  head  to  feet  of  their  naked 
bodies,  then  filled  with  salt  to  keep  out  the  maggots. 
And  then  the  old  Auntie  said,  Massa,  I  done  don't  forget  de 
poor  woman  dee  bear  de  chile  hab  hole  dug  in  groun  and 
dey  lay  in  hole  an  be  whip.  The  sin  of  a  nation  again. 
God  required  a  sacrifice  for  sin  and  we  were  paying  the 
penalty,  once  paid  there  would  be  no  more  human  slavery 
in  this  fair  land,  but  at  what  a  fearful  cost  to  us  and  the 
generations  to  follow.  Thanking  the  old  couple  for  their 
generous  supply  of  pone  and  milk  and  the  old  rooster 
brought  me  at  their  peril,  I  gave  them  a  50  cord  scrip  and 
they  departed  leaving  me  to  spend  the  balance  of  the 
night  on  my  lonely  vigil. 

We  remained  in  this  place  but  a  few  days,  returning  to 
Natchez.  We  again  on  the  12th  embarked  onboard  a 
transport  and  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  awoke  to  see  the 
light  of  New  Orleans  looming  up  in  the  distance.  We  were 
landed  at  Carrollton  above  the  city  and  went  into  camp  in 
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a  beautiful  plot  of  ground  between  Oarrolltou  and  the 
city,  here  we  received  tents  and  cooking  utensils.  Fruit 
and  vegetables  were  plenty  and  the  boys  began  to  live  and 
grow.  Our  old  and  ragged  clothes  were  cast  aside,  new 
ones  put  on  and  in  a  few  weeks  we  began  to  feel  1  i Ice  life 
was  returning  to  us  in  earnest.  Messes  were  formed,  col- 
ored cooks  hired  and  meals  of  fish,  vegetables,  macaroni, 
ice  cream  and  fruit  set  up  at  but  small  cost  to  Us,  as  the 
bacon,  beans  and  rice  drawn  from  our  commissary  found 
ready  sale  for  cash  at  a  high  figure  and  the-  money  spent 
by  our  cook  for  something  new  and  palatable,  and  every 
day  brought  a  healthful  change  in  diet  for  us. 

Our  days  were  spent  visiting  the  city  and  its  environ- 
ments, taking  in  the  Shell  road  the  Lake  (Pontchartrain). 
The  battle  field  of  ISew  Orleans,  Henry  Clay  Monument, 
Jackson  Park  and  the  markets  where  many  of  the  boys 
cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  beautiful  dark  eyed  Cre- 
ole ladies  as  they  lingered  over  their  custard  pie,  milk, 
fruit  and  ice  cream. 

A  whole  mouth  of  rest,  free  from  any  service.  Just  one 
month  of  life  and  then  a  review  by  Generals  Grant  and 
Banks  followed  by  an  order  to  cross  the  river  to  Algiers 
and  take  cars  for  Brasheir,  ninety  miles  west  down  the 
coast  towards  Texas.  This  trip  was  made  on  flat  cars 
first  loaded  with  wagons  and  supplies,  with  troops,  sand- 
wiched in  between,  beneath  and  on  top  of  everythi ng, 
a  wheezy  old  engine  to  haul  us  over  a  track  that  cer- 
tainly had  not  been  repaired  since  its  building,  having 
boards  up  every  four  miles  marked  '"go  slow",  4  miles  per 
hour,  yet  in  the  face  of  all  this  warning  we  were  whirled 
over  the  line  through  swamps  and  boggs,  lagoons  and  over 
bayous  through  platoons  of  aligators  lined  up  to  watch  us 
pass  at  the  rate  of  25  miles  per  hour.  The  motion  of  the 
cars  cannot  be  described,  it  would    make    a   dog   seasick.. 

But  we  "arrove",  were  ferried  over  the  bay  and  went  in- 
to camp  to  await  developments.  While  waiting  here  for 
the  rest  of  the  troops  designated  for  the  expedition  to  come 
up,  we  spent  the  time  hunting  and  fishing  in  the  cypress 
swamps  and  bayous  or  arms  of  the  bay.  .Raccoon,  rabbits 
and  squirrels  were  plentiful,  large  black  bass  and  other 
varieties  of  fish  and  sea  crabs  were  easily  taken,   wild  bees 
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were  found  in  dozens  of  trees  about  the  camp.  So  the 
boys  kept  their  time  employed  until  Oct.  3rd.  when  we 
began  a  forward  movement  up  the  Bayou  Teehe  through 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  countries  I  ever  saw.  We 
moved  by  easy  marches  gathering  in  fat  beef,  sweet  po- 
tatoes, oranges,  chickens,  turkeys  and  etc.,  at  our  leisure. 
Arriving  at  Opelonsas,  one  hundred  miles  from  Erasheir, 
on  the  23d  inst. 

Strict  orders  against  foraging  were  issued  on  the  be- 
ginning of  the  march  and  obeyed  about  as  it  was  ex- 
pected they  would  be  by  us  when  read  to  the  boys  on 
dress  parade.  One  night  after  we  got  into  camp,  one  of 
the  boys  came  sneaking  in  with  a  good  load  of  fat  hens  and 
was  overtaken  by  the  General,  who  said,  "Here  sir,  what 
have  you  there?"  Chickens  sir,  said  the  culprit,  (soldiers 
never  lied).  "You  are  under  arrest,  sir,  orderly  take  him 
with  all  Ins  fowls  to  my  quarters,  and  up  he  went. 

After  a  little  time  the  General  came,  looked  the  hen 
thief  over  and  asked  what  regiment  sir,  was  told,  how 
many  hens  have  you.  Eight.  Eight?  Yes,  eight.  How 
many  in  your  mess?  Answer,  four.  All  right  there  is 
four  of  us,  you  take  four,  leave  me  four,  you  can  get  more 
tomorrow,  but  mind  don't  get  caught  again.  Now,  go 
sir.  At  another  time  one  of  the  boys  was  in  a  patch  of 
yams,  prying  out  the  great  big  yellow  fellows,  when  the 
General  came  along  and  said,  "what  are  you  doing 
there1' getting  yams,  sir.  All  right,  don't  dig  more  than 
you  can  carry,  and  rode  on. 

A  great  many  of  the  people  in  this  section  were  French 
or  claimed  to  be  and  when  we  were  inarching  through, 
claimed  French  protection  by  hanging  out  French  flags. 
All  good  enough  in  their  estimation  but  a  fat  rooster  or 
sheep  from  a  plantation  over  which  a  Hag  of  France  Moat- 
ed, was  just  the  same  to  us  in  those  days  as  from  one  car- 
rying the  rebel  colors. 

Chaplain  Simmons,  in  his  history  of  the  regiment,  un- 
dertakes a  description  of  these  people,  but  fails  to  make 
it  clear,  whether  they  are  white  or  black,  Negro,  French 
or  American.  So  I  can  only  say  they  were  all  colors  from 
a  jet  black  to  a  pure  white,  with  all  the  shades  known  to 
the  human  race  sandwiched   between,  and   as    he  says  all 
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shades  in  the  same  family.  From  my  observation  I  should 
judge  the  mixing  and  blending  of  colors  had  been  going  on 
for  the  past  century  until  when  a  human  being  was  turn- 
ed out  by  the  course  of  natural  law,  no  matter  what  color 
its  parents  might  be,  no  one  could  guess  what  color  the 
offspring  would  be,  even  after  it  had  been  seen  it  would  not 
be  safe  to  name  the  color  for  fear  it  would  change  when 
it  got  dry.  However  we  are  only  writing  of  a  certain  class, 
the  mixed  breed. 

This  country  contained  many  line  orange  groves,  sugar 
plantations  with  acres  of  brick  buildings,  that  from  a  dis- 
tance had  the  appearance  of  being  a  fair  sized  village, 
in  fact  when  you  take  into  account  the  large  sugar  houses, 
storage  rooms,  blacksmith  shop,  cooper  shop,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  planter,  his  barns  and  out  buildings  together 
with  the  negro  quarters,  where  one  or  two  thousand  slaves 
lived,  it  went  far  to  make  up  a  very  respectable  village  in 
size. 

But  to  return  to  the  regiment,  on  the  1st  day  of.  Nov. 
we  began  to  fall  back.  Although  we  had  not  had  any 
trouble  with  the  rebs  in  our  advance  or  while  laying  in 
camp  in  Opelousas,  as  soon  as  we  began  a  retrograde  move- 
ment they  began  to  follow  us,  hanging  on  our  Hanks  and 
rear  constantly,  sending  in  a  shot  every   chance   they  got. 

We  arrived  at  Carrion  Crow  bayou  on  the  2nd,  remained 
here  until  the  7th. 

Gen.  BUrbridges  brigade  being  encamped  at  Grand 
Coteau,  four  miles  in  our  rear,  were  attacked  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  3d  by  a  division  of  the  enemy,  the  regiment 
with  a  part  of  the  division,  were  sent  to  his  relief  double 
quicking  three  miles,  thev  went  into  the  fight  with  the 
bayonet,  meeting  the  Johnnies  as  they  pressed  Burbridges 
command  back  in  front  and  Hank.  When  they  met  the 
cold  steel  of  the  new  troops,  they  turned  and  lied  leaving 
their  dead  and  wounded  to  our  tender  mercy. 

In  this  engagement  the  regiment  did  not  get  time  to 
do  much  fighting,  having  met  the  rebel  line  with  a  bayo- 
net charge  that  some  way  they  never  could  or  would 
stand,  they  broke  and  ran  through  the  timber  giving  us 
only  time  enough  for  a  few  rounds  before  they  were  out  of 
sight. 
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While  we  were  engaged  infighting  at  Grand  Coteau, 
the  whelps  attacked  our  camp  we  had  just  left,  but  the 
24th  Iowa  reinforced  by  the  sick,  lame  and  halt  of  the  divi- 
sion, went  to  the  assistance  o.l  the  pickets  and  in  a  short 
sharp  skirmish  drove  them  away,  killing  two  of  them  in 
the  tight.  The  rebs  having  retreated,  quiet  was  restored, 
and  we  returned  to  our  camp. 

On  the  9th  we  fell  back  toward  Vermillionville,  being 
followed  by  the  rebs.  Once  we  formed  to  receive  them, 
thinking  we  would  have  a  brush,  but  they  pulled  olf  and 
wecontinucd  on  our  way  camping  at  Vermillionville  on 
the  river,  where  we  remained  ten  days  fortifying  the 
place.  'From  here  we  fell  back  to  New  Iberia,  and  while 
here  the  weather  grew  extemely  cold  with  a  strong  north 
wind  blowing  a  gale,  being  without  tents  and  in  light 
marching  order  it  was  something  of  a  task  to  keep  warm 
enough  to  sleep  good,  but  old  soldiers  not  being  easily 
balked  in  any  undertaking  soon  over  came  the  difficulty 
by  rolling  up  in  their  blankets,  then  rolling  into  a  dry 
ditch  over  which  the  wind  swept,  while  we  slept  warm 
and  comfortable  undisturbed  by  the  fierce  gale.  When  on 
the  picket  line  one  day  some  of  the  boys  found  an  opossum 
along  a  hedge  and  brought  it  to  the  post  tire,  having  heard 
the  colored  people  tell  of  the  sweetness  "ob  de  possum 
fat" -they  concluded  they  would  have  a  great  feast,  so  the 
'possum  was  butchered  and  dressed  up  whole  and  carried 
to  a  French  woman  to  be  stuffed  and  baked  for  them, 
when  done  they  all  partook  and  in  about  an  hour  were  all 
sick.    Too  much  "possum  fat"   for  the   yankee   stomach. 

Rebel  sharp  shooters  were  quite  plenty  about  the  lines 
and  the  orders  were  to  keep  a  sentinel  out  some  distance 
from  the  post,  so  to  give  warningof  their  approach,  should 
they  make  a  demonstration.  On  this  day  we  sent  out  a 
typical  dutchman,  some  150  yards  to  the  front  (a  new  re- 
cruit he  was)  with  careful  instructions  not  to  leave  his 
place  and  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  for  Johnnies.  Yaw,  he  said, 
"I  shust  see  the  Johnnies  I  shoot  and  shust  run  fast  we 
I  can  und  told  you  vellers."  We  kept  and  eye  on  him  for 
a  while  then  busied  ourselves  about  other  matters  and 
had  about  forgot  dutch ie,  when  some  one  said,  well  where 
in  blazes  is  that  boy  gone,  I  can't  see   him   any  where.     A 
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squad  was  formed  and  a  search  instituted,  we  looked  all 
about  the  place  where  we  had  left  him  but  no  Shon.  Fin- 
ally one  of  the  boys  said,  "I'll  bet  he  has  gone  out  to  a 
house  about  a  half  mile  distant  near  the  timber,"  thither 
we  went.  When  uearing  the  house  we  heard  a  great  com- 
motion among  the  ducks  and  chickens  under  the  house 
and  stooping  down  we  peered  under  and  there  was  our 
boy  trying  to  hook  a  straight  stick  around  a  duck's  neck 
in  order  to  draw  it  to  him,  and  to  the  question,  What  are 
you  doing  John'.-'  lie  said,  Vy  I-ish  dry  in  to  get  a  dock  or 
how  many  I  can  I  tought  vc  ave  dot  vrencb  vomah  stop 
him  mit  rice,  ve  she  macket  dat  possum.  For  fear  of  the 
approach  or"  the  Johnnies  we  hurried  him  out  and  back  to 
the  line  trying  by  the  way  to  impress  on  his  mind  the  dan- 
ger to  him  and  the  army  in  thus  leaving  his  post,  'Veil' 
he  said,  ,;  I  dank  it  bees  all  rich t,  ve  I  got  von  dook." 

Having  gathered  all  the  sugar  in  the  country,  we  broke 
camp  oh  the  19th  of  December  and  marching  25  miles 
each  day,  reached  Berwick  on  the  21st,  foot  sore  and  weary. 
It  was  the  last  day  of  this  50  mile  pull,  one  fellow  offered 
to  bet  a  dollar  greenback  he  had  a  blister  on  his  foot  as 
big  as  the  bill,  which  bet  was  taken  and  he  won,  for  the 
whole  bottom  of  his  foot  was  a  blister,  yet  he  travelled  25 
miles  that  day.  Who  can  tell  his  sufferings.  One  fellow 
after  reaching  camp  and  throwing  himself  down  on  the 
ground  broke  out  with  "ye  ma  talk  ave  the  fire  eaters, 
ave  the  South  and  the  copperheads  ave  the  North,  but  be 
me  savvl  for  sedden  dath   gime  a  knapsack." 

We  crossed  Berwick  Bay  on  the  23d  and  on  Christmas 
day  took  cars  for  Algiers,  where  we  arrived  late  in  the 
night  and  went  into  camp.  If  any  man,  in  or  out  of  the 
army  esin  tell  why  this  expedition  was  sent  out  I  would 
like  to  hear  it.  It  seemed  then  (and  does  to  this  day) 
as  if  the  man  that  planned  if  did  not  know  what  he  was 
doing.  It  seemed  tt)  haVe  ho  definite  object  and  nothing 
was  accomplished  except  a  wearing  out  of  those  who 
made  the  trip. 

We  remained  in  Algiers  three  miserable  weeks,  camped 
part  of  the  time  in  the  open,  the  weather  was  cold,  it 
rained  incessantly,  so  our  camp  became  one  sea  of  mud 
outside  our  tents.     We  used  to  take  a  board   and  scrape  it 
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up  into  pools  then  lay  cord  wood  to  keep  it  from  speading. 
out  again,  thus  keeping  a  pathway  between  quarters,  so 
we  could  get  in  or  out  our  tents.  One  night  about  10 
o'clock  one  of  the  boys,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  on 
more  whisky  than  he  could  carry,  came  into  camp  swear- 
ing at  the  mud,  struck  his  toes  against  a  stick  of  wood  and 
pitched  forward  into  a  pile  of  mud  six  inches  deep,  and 
when  he  landed  his  mouth  was  open,  and  mouth,  eyes  and 
nose  were  completely  tilled.  Had  we  not  heard  him  and 
gave  him  assistance  he  would  have  died,  as  it  was,  we 
had  trouble  to  get  the  mud  out  and  wind  into  the  fellow. 
One  thing  it  did,  it  scared  him  sober  so  he  was  able  to 
get  out  of  his  garments. of  filth. 

The  camp  became  so  muddy,  cold  and  frozen  with  ice, 
we  were  compelled  to  abandon  it  and  were  moved  into  the 
large  Belle  Ariew  Iron  Works,  where  we  were  free  from 
mud,  but  as  all  our  camp  tires  were  built  inside  and  no 
way  for  the  smoke  to  escape,  we  were  forced  to  weep  over 
the  situation.  Red  eyes  was  the  order  of  the  day  and 
no  one  escaped  the  blinding  smoke  day  or  night,  so  that 
our  condition  so  far  as  comfort  was  concerned,  was  but 
very  little  improved.  We  frequently  went  over  into  New 
Orleans  for  a  days  outing,  often  remaining  for  the  theater, 
getting  back  on  the  midnight  boat,  thus  escaping  all  we 
could. of  the  camp  life.  A  few  days  later,  about  the  19th, 
we  crossed  over,  marched  through  the  city,  got  aboard  the 
cars  and  were  set  down  at  Lake  Port,  where  we  boarded 
the  beautiful  new  Gulf  Steamer  "Gen.  Banks"  and  were 
carried  over  Lake  Pontchartrain  to  Madison ville,  some 
two  miles  up  the  Pearl  River,  a  small  village  in  the  piney 
woods.  Here  we  fixed  up  quarters  and  began  the  building 
of  fortifications.  We  then  thought  we  would  advance  on 
Mobile  as  an  objective  point,  while  here  we  received 
quite  a  number  of  recruits. 

Many  of  our  sick  returned  to  us  and  the  health  of  the 
regiment  had  improved  so,  we  could  muster  quite  a  line 
of  hardy  looking  men  quite  in  contrast  to  our  appearance 
after  the  Vicksburg  campaign  was  over.  We  remained  at 
this  place  about  a  month  working  on  the  forts,  doing 
picket  duty,  attending  church  and  cultivating  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  French  lasses  of  the  town. 
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Is  was  here,  occured  one  of  the  most  laughable  incidents 
connected  with  our  service.  A  squad  of  Co.  "G"  were  on 
post  on  the  road  running  out  east  on  the  sand  ridge.  We 
supposed  we  were  the  last  post  on  the  north  end  of  the 
line  of  pickets,  but  not  so,  one  of  the  New  York  regiments 
had  a  line  running  down  along  the  swamp,  through  heavy 
underbrush  and  had  cut  a  path  up  to  the  road,  a  few. yards 
east  of  our  post.  On  this  beat  was  a  great  big  over  grown 
Irishman  with  wool  in  his  teeth  and  the  map  of  the  old 
sod  on  his  face.  Just  after  daylight  as  we  sat  on  a  log 
talking,  this  Pat  came  strolling  up  this  path  towards  the 
road,  with  his  loaded  musket  cocked  upon  his  shoulder. 
When  near  the  road  he  stubbed  his  toe  and  fell  his  full 
length  forward  pitching  his  gun  ahead  of  him,  the  ham- 
mer striking  a  stub,  a  minne  ball  and  streak  of  lire 
shot  across  the  road  in  our  front. 

We  bounded  up,  grabbed  our  guns  and  prepared  for  a 
fight  when  one  of  the  boys  saw  the  fellow  and  said,  "sit 
down  boys,  its  only  an  Irishman  ordering  arms".  By  this 
time  he  had  begun  to  get  up  and  this  is  what  he  said. 
"To  hill  wid  America,  do  yez  moind  that  noo.  When  I 
lift  the  ould  sod  begorra  did  they  na  soi  Amirica  was  a 
free  country?  Whin  oi  landed  in  Noo  York  bejabers,  who 
shod  mate  me  but  a  divil  of  a  mon,  an  he  said  to  me,  says 
he,  oui  am  glad  yer  coom  Pat,  coom  and  toik  a  d brink  and 
mate  the  bys,  an  I  wint  of  coorse  as  a  gintleman  wod, 
an  by  the  saints  ahoove  me  whin  I  waked  up  in  the 
marnin  I  war  a  soger  too,  sorra  the  day,  an  here  oi  am  fal-  j 
in  doon  over  the  sticks  and  stubs,  skinnih  me  laigs  an 
brusin  me  bones  an  shootin  off  me  ould  gun  in  the  bushes 
beyant.  To  hill  wid  America,  begorra  oi  wish  oi  was  in 
ould  Dublin  noo;"  and  he  turned  and  vanished  down  tue 
path  leaving  us  convulsed  with  laughter,  not  so  much  at 
his  words,  as  the  manner  in  which  lie  said  them. 

The  day*  spent  at  this  quiet  soot,  comparatively  free 
from  danger,  were  days  we  always  remembered  as  our  best 
during  our  service,  but  they  could  not  last,  and  Feb.  2(ith, 
we  were  ordered  back  to  New  Orleans  to  prepare  for  that 
ever  memorable  campaign  up  lied  River  under  Banks. 
We  arrived  in  .Algiers  on  March  1st  and  went  into  camp 
remaining  until  the  4th.  when   our    experience    of    a  few 
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months  before  was  repeated  by  a  ninety  mile  ride  over  the 
same  old  road  to  Brashier  on  Berwick  Bay,  most  of  this 
ride  was  made  in  the  night  that  was  as  dark  as  night 
could  possibly  be,  on  the  way  one  of  the  boxes  on  the 
truck  got* hot  and  the  packing  took  tire  blazing-  out  its 
flashes  of  light  from  under  the  car.  Many  of  the  boys  not 
knowing  much  about  cars  got  the  impression  the  axle 
would  burn  off  and  let  them  down,  and  they  set  up  a  yell 
to  stop  the  crain  yelling  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  "cars 
a  fire  pass  the  word  forward  to  the  engineer  to  stop,"  but 
there  was  no  stop,  on  and  on  we  flew  while  brighter  grew 
the  flame  until  others  became  panic  stricken  and  took  up 
the  yell  in  iking  the  welkin  ring  with  their  shouts,  caus- 
ing the  owls  to  take  up  the  cry  and  the  alligators  to  lift 
their  tails  in  wonder,  finally  a  water  tank  was  reached  and 
the  fire  extinguished.  Arriving  at  Brashier  we  were  fer- 
ried over  the  bay,  our  camp  and  garrison  equipage  turned 
over,  every  one  reduced  to  light  marching  order,  the  sick 
and  lame  and  all  those  not  capable  of  long  hard  marching 
left  behind  and  returned  to  New  Orleans;  and  Sunday 
morning  our  regiment  550  strong  pulled  out  over  the  old 
Bayou  Teche  route  preceeded  by  the  cavalry  and  the  19th 
A.  C.  It  was  understood  that  Shreeveport,  on  the  Pved 
Biver,  was  our  destination  and  we  marked  it  down  as  a 
fight 'from  start  to  finish  as  it  afterwards  proved. 

On  the  nth  we  moved  forward  passed  Franklin  and  New 
Iberia  camping  one  night  at  camp  Pratt,  skirmishing  in 
front  had  begun;  next  day  we  approached  Grand  Coteau, 
where  we  had  the  fight  some  months  before,  here  confed- 
erates threatened  our  trains  and  caused  us  a  four  mile 
double  quick  march.  The  day  following  we  passed  through 
Opelousas  and  Washington,  camping  at  Bayou  Bouef,  lay- 
ing here  one  day.  We  then  pushed  forward  and  live 
days  afterwards  landed  in  Alexandria  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  miles.  Those  who  have  read  "Uncle  Tom's  Ca- 
bin" will  remember  Cheneyville  and  Bayou  Bouef  and 
the  Lagree  plantation,  the  home  of  Uncle  Tom,  a  cabin 
on  this  plantation  was  pointed  out  as  the  original  Uncle 
Tom's  cabin.  This  country  was  rich  in  corn,  sugarcane 
and  cotton, some  of  the  richest  plantations  in  ail  the  south- 
land were  found  here-along  this  Bayou.     No  Yankees  hav- 
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ing  entered  this  territory  before,  gave  us  a  glimpse  of 
slavery  as  it  had  existed  for  a  century,  it  was  here  a  long- 
haired planter  came  to  our  regiment  and  oirered  a  hun- 
dred dollars  for  his  negro,  that  had  taken  up  the  march  for 
freedom.  He  was  given  one  minute  to  clear  the  lines  and 
he  stood  not  upon  the  order  of  his  going  but  skipped  out. 
It  was  a  sight  to  behold  the  colored  people  on  these 
plantations  as  we  approached  each  in  succession,  no  mat- 
ter what  they  were  doing  as  soon  as  the  old  drum  began 
to  beat  they  would  throw  down  the  hoe  and  come  troop- 
ing across  the  fields  to  see  the  Yankee  sojer,  shouting  and 
singing.  Long  before  we  would  reach  the  negro  quarters 
the  fences  would  be  lined  with  black-faced,  wooly-headed 
pickannies  that  looked  like  a  row  of  buzzards  at  a  roast. 
These  people  had  been  told  all  manner  of  stories  about 
the  Yankee  soldiers,  that  they  were  devils,  had  horns,  long 
tails  and  cloven  feet  and  would  kill  all  niggars  they  got 
a  hold  of,  but  these  stories  were  not  believed  and  though 
they  were  uneducated  and  ignorant,  yet  some  way  they 
understood  all  about  the  war  and  what  it  meant  to  them 
and  hailed  with  joy  unspeakable  our  approach,  they  went 
wild  with  joy, one  old  auntie  climbed  upon  the  fence  spread 
out  her  hands  toward  heaven  and  shouted,  "Oh  my!  Oil 
my!  1  is  so  happy  de  Linkum  sogers  done  come,  dey  is,  an 
dey  aint  got  horns  eider,  bress  de  Lawd".  We  quote  from 
Chaplain  Simmons  history  here.  ''Where  are  the  rebs 
aunty?  Said  we,  to  an  old  woman  standing  on  top  of  the 
fence,  "Oh  dey  flew  like  the  birds  an  I  does  pray  de  Lawd 
dat  you  may  sweep  em  from  de  face  ob  de  earth."  And 
her  face  was  lost  in  the  passing  column.  Two  old  ladies 
on  the  other  side  of  the  bayou  were  jumping  for  joy  in 
the  wildest  frensy,  one  of  them  looked  more  like  a  huge 
pile  of  liver  with  a  blanket  spread  over  it  than  human  be- 
ings, in  the  top  of  which  rolled  a  pair  of  enormous  eyes 
underset  by  a  well  developed  row  of  ivory  ranging  round  a 
mouth  that  reminded  you  of  an  open  carpet  bag  hung  up 
by  the  handle,  and  still  possessed  somewhat  the  human 
form,  the  other  a  neater  specimen  of  a  negro  dressed  in 
rags  of  dirt  color,  and  features  lighted  up  with  joy  as 
though  a  thousand  Italian  sunbeams  had  concentrated  in 
her  heart  bursting  out  through  every  pore  of  her  soul  in  a 
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flood  of  gladness,  each  keeping  time  to  the  music  of  their 
own  hearts;  we  thought  of  glad  women,  proud  women, 
happy  women,  but  these  were  more  than  all  of  them;  we 
thought  of  the  year  of  Jubilee  and  they  seemed  fully  to 
appreciate  the  idea  "Old  massa  inn  away"  and  as  for  the 
overseer 

'•We  locked  him  up  in  de  smoke  house  cellar. 
De  key  trown  in  de  well.'' 

Some  shouted,  some  prayed,  while  others  danced  to  the 
music  of  their  jubilant  hearts;  who  could  blame  them, 
freedom  was  at  hand. 

We  reached  Alexandria  Saturday  and,  for  a  wonder 
rested  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

Everybody  in  the  regiment  recognized  the  ability  of 
the  boys  of  Co.  B.  to  smell  out  everything  dead  or  alive 
no  matter  where  located,  but  when  the  news  was  brought 
to  camp  that  they  had  dug  up  three  barrels  of  whiskey  in 
a  grave  yard  it  created  no  little  surprise  until  we  learned 
who  it  was  that  traced  the  find,  some  fellows  could  smell 
whiskey  further  than  a  buzzard  would  a  carrion,  therefore 
the  Johnies  made  a  mistake  when  they  buried  the  whis- 
key but  they  were  not  acquainted  -with  Co.  B.  at  that 
time.  The  finding  of  the  booze  created  no  small  amount  of 
merriment  in  camp  and  a  very  hilarious  condition  to  the 
boys- who  drank  it  which  was  not  confined  to  "B"  for  with 
all  their  faults  they  were  a  generous  lot  and  would  divide 
on  occasions  like  this. 

On  Monday  morning,  the  28th,  we  took  the  lead,  we 
were  in  close  proximity  to  the  Johnies  and  as  was,  or  had 
been  the  case,  we  were  first  in  and  last  out  of  all  skrim- 
ages.  Gen.  Lee's  cavalry  were  in  advance  of  us  and  it 
was  expected  we  would  be  in  support  of  him  when- 
ever he  found  the  rebs  too  strong  for  his  force.  It'  was  85 
miles  to  Nataches,  this  distance  we  covered  in 
three  days  and  a  half  making  the  last  25  miles  in  less 
than  six  hours,  finding'  the  rebs  in  strong  force  contesting 
the  advance  of  our  calvary.  Reaching  the  city  we  formed 
a  line  across  the  town,  stacked  arms,  and  began  to  look 
about  us  for  something  to  eat,  the  Catholic  people  had  a 
school  and  nunnery  here  presided  over  by  a  Mother  Sup- 
erior and  a  corps    of  teachers,    it  was    a    large    building 
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with  a  basement  in  which  the  people  had  gathered  their 
sheep,  pigs,  turkeys,  chickens  and  ducks  for  safe  keeping, 
thinking,  no  divil  of  a  yank  would  dare  to  enter  for  the 
purpose  of  plunder,  when  the  boys  found  the  fowls  of  the 
air  and  four-footed  beasts  all  penned  up  they  said  "here's 
a  ruin  go",  and  proceeded  to  open  up  the  doors,  the  good 
mother  came  to  protest  saying  surely  you  will  respect  the 
saciedness  of  the  institution  and  not  desecrate  so  holy  a 
place  by  entering  to  steal,  surely  you  respect  the  things  be- 
longing to  God  and  his  holy  church.  To  which  respectful 
speech  one  of  the  boys  replied  that  he  had  read  in  the 
Bible  somewhere  that  a  sheet  had  been  let  down  from 
heaven  in  the  presence  of  St.  Peter,  filled  with  all  manner 
of  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  fowls  of  the  air,  and  Peter  had 
been  told  to  arise  and  eat,  by  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  and 
if  the  Lord  was  so  anxious  for  Peter  to  have  a  full  belly 
he  had  no  doubt  He  would  approve  of  us,  his  servants, 
helping  ourselves  to  what  the  Holy  church  of  St.  Peter 
had  penned  up.  That  the  boys  were  not  used  to  ladies 
society  and  if  they  did  not  want  their  feathers  milled 
they  had  better  retire  to  the  upper  chambers,  where  they 
would  be  perfectly  safe  and  could  watch  the  boys  doing 
the  skinning  act,  they  gracefully  retired,  and  wool,  hair 
and  feathers  began  to  move  lively,  now  we  accepted  this 
as  a  part  cf  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  to  us  through  the 
agency  of  the  good  mother  church,  for  we  were  tired  and 
foot-sore  and  not  very  well  able  to  run  after  our  meat;  we 
got  it  just  the  same.  We  remained  here  some  days,  were 
reviewed  by  Gen.  Banks  who  complimented  us  on  our 
ability  to  march  and  never  mentioned  our  foraging  qual- 
ities. 

Natchitoches  (Nacitosh)  is  situated  about  five  miles 
from  Grand  Ecore,  on  the  Red  river,"  it  was  the  rendez- 
vous of  the  3rd  and  4th  U.  S.  Infantry  just  proceeding  the 
Mexican  war,  and  was  Gen.  Grant's  stopping  place  before 
leaving  for  the  seat  of  w7ar  at  its  outbreak.  While  we 
rested  here  Lee's  cavalrymen  were  constantly  skirmishing 
with  the  enemy,  finding  them  in  strong  bodies  at  differ- 
ent points  incur  front,  winch  fact  was  reported  daily  to 
Gen.  Banks,  a  fact' that  has  always  seemed  to  me  suf- 
ficient to  warn  any  man  in  command  of  such  an  expedition 
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to  move  with  caution  and  prudence,  especially  as  we  were 
so  near  the  place  we  had  started  out  to  capture,  and  de- 
stroy, and  knew  we  must,  right  at  least  one  hard  battle  be- 
fore our  success  was  assured,  but  from  his  actions  then  and 
the  two  days  to  follow,  his  utter  inability  to  comprehend 
the  situation  or  meet  the  requirements  of  fair  generalship 
proved  to  every  private  in  the  command  that  the  govern- 
ment had  made  a  mistake  and  spoiled  a  good  statesman  to 
make  a  very  poor  general. 

On  the  6th  we  took  up  the  march,  marched  all  day  and 
night,  in  the  morning  received  orders  to  hurry  up  to  the 
support  of  Lee,  and  hurried  forward  to  Pleasant  Hill,  here 
we  laid  down  to  await  developments,  shortly  afterwards 
the  cavalry  found  them  again  and  called  for  us,  we  re- 
sponded double  quicking  out  two  miles  to  their  support, 
when  the  confederates  fell  back  again  and  we  returned  to 
Pleasant  Hill.  We  were  now  the  3d  division  of  the  13th 
corps.  Again  the  enemy  had  checked  the  cavalry,  and 
the  4th  division  of  the  loth  corps  took  the  lead  in  their 
support,  otir  little  corps  following  them,  the  cavalry  hav- 
ing found  the  Johnnies  in  force  at  Ten  Mile  creek  on 
the  morning  of  the  8th,  we  were  hurried  forward  reach- 
ing there  about  noon,  here  we  halted  to  await  further  de- 
velopments, all  the  time  we  lay  here  Bank's  cavalry  train 
of  wagons  and  ambulances  were  pushing  to  the  front 
along  a  road  that  was  worn  into  the  hills  so  deep  they 
could  not  turn  out,  or  be  turned  around.  In  place  of  park- 
ing his  trains  and  hurrying  forward  the  troops  he  pushed 
the  cavalry  and  two  small  divisions,  say  4,000  men,  to  the 
front,  then  filled  up  the  only  road  over  which  troops  could 
approach  the  battle-field  with  wagons  and  ambulances, 
then  ordered  the  cavalry  to  attack  the  enemy  which  they 
did,  being  repulsed,  Gen.  Lee  sent  an  orderly  with  a  dis- 
patch to  Banks  (then  with  us)  that  the  enemy  were  in 
force  and  strongly  posted  and  he  could  not  dislodge  them, 
then  the  4th  div.  13th  A.  (J.  were  put  in  to  help  break 
through  28,000  rebels,  they  with  the  cavalry  gallantly 
charged  and  were  cut  to  pieces,  then  came  an  order  for  re- 
inforcments  and  the  3d  div.  13th  A.  C.  about  three  thou- 
sand, were  double  quicked  four  miles,  swinging  into  line 
by  a  Hank  movement,  loading  our  guns  on  the  run  we  met 
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the  cavalry  and  4th  div.  coming  out  in  fragments  and  the 
victorious  rebs  marching  on,  we  pushed  forward  through 
their  shattered  lines  and  with  one  of  our  old  time  yells  of 
defiance,  opened  out  on  their  advancing  columns  and 
checked  their  advance,  the  enemy  began  pouring  in  shot 
and  shell,  we  lighting  fast  and  furious  to  hold  our  position 
hoping  for  help  from  the  19th  corps,  3,0PQ  against  28,000  at 
close  range.  It  was  a  death  struggle.  We  had  never  been 
defeated  and  we  counted  every  shot  for  victory.  For  two 
hours  we  held  them,  then  our  ammunition  gave  out,  the 
last  ball  was  fired,  the  enemv  was  pouring  around  out- 
flank closing  in  on  our  rear,  when  Gen,  Franklin  rode 
quickly  along  the  line  and  said,  "buys  you.  have  done  all 
you  can,  save  yourselves  if  you  can."  and  we  started  to 
the  rear  leaving  aur  Colonel  and  eighty-seven  brave  boys 
on  tiie  lield.  We  had  not  moved  very  far  back  of  our  line 
in  battle  until  the  rebel  cavalry  were  crossing  at  right 
angles  commanding  us  to  surrender  which  many  of  us  did. 
I  want  to  say  right  here,  it  is  not  a  very  safe  or  pleasant 
place  to  be  in,  when  you  have  to  stand  before  a  half  dozen 
cocked  carbines  id  the  hands  of  drunken  rebels,  with 
muzzles  pointed  straight  at  you  and  not  four  feet  distant, 
such  was  the  sad  experience  of  many  of  us  before  we  got 
off  this  field  of  carnage.  We  were  ordered  to  pass  back  in- 
to the  rebel  lines  by  our  captor^,  while  they  went  for 
Bank's  cracker  wagons  and  began  tilling  up  their  haver- 
sacks, and  we,  well  we  made  a  run  for  liberty  and  won. 
No  man  can  picture  such  a  scene  as  was  enacted  on  that 
bloody  field  on  the  8th  day  of  April  180-1,  picture  to  your- 
self a  field  covered  with  dead  and  wounded  of  both  armies, 
Yanks  a  foot,  on  horseback  and  on  mules,  rebel  in- 
fantry, and  cavalry,  teamsters,  negroes,  wenches,  artillery 
horses,  omd  mule  teams,  ambulance  teams  and  drivers, 
all  in  a  mad  rush,  our  part  of  it  for  the  rear,  and  the 
Johnnies  for  the  cracker  wagons,  with  yells,  curses, 
groans,  neigh  of  horses,  rattling  chains,  bray  of  mules, 
roar  of  cannon  and  rattle  of  musketry,  then  tell  me  what 
yon  would  liken  it  to;  one  of  the  boys  who  got  up  just  in 
time  to  meet  the  swirl  as  it  came  rushing  through  the 
pine  woods,  said  it  sounded  to  him  like  all  hell  had  broke 
loose  and  there  was  no  way  to  stop  it,    and    I    have    often 
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thought  he  was  about  right.  Our  Chaplain,  who  was  al- 
ways at  the  front  when  a  battle  was  on,  was  caught  in  the 
mad  rush  to  the  rear  and  was  mounted  on  Major  Myers' 
mare  which  did  not  seem  to  get  over  the  ground  as  fast  as 
he  wanted  her  to.  and  when  seen  by  some  of  the  boys  was 
urging  her  forward  with  all  of  his  might,  leaning  forward 
in  his  saddle  he  seemed  to  be  pushing  on  the  reins  to  help 
her  along;  when  joked  about  it,  afterwards  by  one  of  the 
bo.s  he  said,  •'Well  Israel,  the  fact  of  it  is,  I  never  felt 
so  faraway  from  my  mother  in  all  my  life  before  as  I  did 
coming  out  of  that  scrape  and  I  was  bending  all  my  en- 
ergies and  that  of  the  mare  to  reach  a  safe  place."  Think 
of  it,  all  this  happening  to  a  little  band  of  4.000  infantry 
and  a  handful  of  jaded,  worn  out  cavalry  in  the  broad  sun- 
light, with  1U,u00  good  men  but  eight-miles  away  and  A.  J. 
Smith's  10,000  western  boys  at  Pleasant  Hill  but  fifteen 
miles  away,  with  no  reason  under  heaven  why  they  could 
not  have  been  up  to  our  support,  then  it  would  have  been 
an  easy  victory  instead  of  a  disgraceful  defeat,  it  makes 
ones  blood  boil  to  this  day  to  think  of  it.  But  two  miles 
back  we  met  the  19th  corps,  and  night  coming  on  the  reb- 
els stopped  the  pursuit  and  the  army  fell  back  to  Pleasant 
Hill  and  began  preparations  for  another  bout  with  the,  now 
victorious  foe.  The  lines  were  formed  and  the  trains  (what 
the  rebs  had  not  captured)  were  sent  to  the  rear  toward 
Grand  Ecore,  accompanied  by  the  3d  and  4th  divisions  of 
the  13th  corps,  now  reduced  to  but  a  handful,  as  guards. 
We  were  now  in  for  another  days  march,  and  had  not 
slept  for  thirty-six  hours,  in  the  meantime  the  roar  of 
cannon  and  rattle  of  musketry  around  Pleasant  Hill,  gave 
notice  of  hard  fighting,  the  Johnnies  flushed  with  victory, 
came  on  pouring  out  of  the  timber  into  the  open  field  to 
be  met  by  Smith's  brave  boys,  and  the  l!Jth  corps  with 
masked  batteries  and  what  they  had  counted  on  as  sure 
victory,  proved  to  be  a  repulse  of  their  whole  command 
with  great  slaughter  and  a  recapture  of  our  train  and  bat- 
teries lost  the  day  before,  and  had  Banks  turned  his  whole 
army  about  and  followed  up  this  victory  the  result  to  the 
rebels  would  have  proved  doubly  disastrous.  Shreeveport 
would  have  been  captured  and  the  expedition  a  success; 
but  no,  a  retreat  in  the  face  of  victory  was  ordered  and  all 
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bight  long  tired,  sleepy  and  hungry  we  plodded  along 
sleeping  as  we  inarched,  the  night  was  intensely  dark,  the 
road  wound  around  through  a  dense  pine  forest  and  in  or- 
der to  light  the  way  tires  were  built  with  pine  knots  light- 
ing the  dark  rece°ses  of  the  forest  causing  a  grand  and 
wierd  appearance  to  the  scenery  about  us,  rebel  cavalry 
were  skirting  our  Hanks  keeping  us  ever  on  the  lookout 
for  a  charge,  thus  one  of  the  darkest  and  saddest  nights 
in  the  regiment  history  was  passed.  At  2  o'clock  that 
day  we  went  into  camp  fifteen  miks  from  Grand  Ecore.  the 
next  morning  we  continued  the  inarch  to  the  river  taking 
position  on  the  Natchitoches  road  in  front  of  Grand  Ecore 
and  began  tlie  erection  of  defensive  works  expecting  an 
attack  of  the  enemy,  who  it  was  reported  were  advancing 
in  force  having  been  reinforced  by  Price  from  Arkansas. 
Here  we  had  time  for  a  review  of  the  past  four  days  and 
a  thought  for  the  gallant  Colonel  and  more  than  eighty 
comrades  left  on  the  Held  of  battle.  We  had  marched  fifty- 
tive  miles,  fought  one  hard  battle  and  many  smaller  ones 
in  the  past  forty-eight  hours  without  a  moment  to  sleep 
or  an  hour  to  prepare  coffee  or  a  warm  meal,  our  hard  tack 
was  full  of  worms,  and  had  to  be  eaten  in  the  darkness 
where  they  could  not  be  seen.  Our  comrades  lay  dead  or 
wounded  on  the  tield  of  battle  we  knew  not  their 
fate.  .Our  eyes  were  heavy  for  want  of  sleep,  our  bodies 
weary  for  want  of  rest,  our  stomachs  empty  for  want  of 
palatable  grub  to  eat,  and  our  hearts  sad  because  of  the 
fate  of  our  comrades,  our  indignation  and  utter  contempt 
for  those  who  were  responsible  for  a  condition  of  affairs 
that  common  prudence  could  have  averted  was  beyond  ex- 
pression, our  condition  was  deplorably  sad.  It  was  one  of 
the  misfortunes  of  war  and  we  accepted  it  with  as  good 
grace  as  possible  and  prepared  for  duties  yet  to  devolve 
upon  us. 

Our  transports  had  passed  up  the  river  and  had  got  Info 
some  trouble  which  necessitated  a  delay  of  some  ten  days 
in  our  movements.  The  rebels  being  advised  of  our  in- 
tended retreat  marched  by  us  here  arid  took  position  in 
our  front  ready  to  oppose  our  advance  down  the  river. 
On  the  2.'Jd  our  transports  and  gunboats  having  returned 
we  got  in  line  at  5  p.  m.  ready  to  move,  butowing  to  some 
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hitcli  in  the  movements  of  our  trains  we  did  not  get 
started  until  daylight  next  morning,  we  marched  all  day 
and  night  halting  at  2  o'clock  a.  in.  for  a  couple  of  hours 
then  moved  forward  again  until  we  approached  Cane 
river,  here  we  found  the  festive  rebel  Uen.  Bee  had  pre- 
ceeded  us  and  had  planted  batteries  on  the  high  hills  com- 
manding the  approach  to  the  bridge  and  had  thrown  up 
breast-works  and  intrenched  his  command  in  a  strong 
position,  disputing  our  passage  over  the  bridge,  thus 
checking  our  advance,  while  Diek  Taylor  pressed  Smith 
on  our  rear  thus  placing  us  between  two  fires. 

Trains  were  halted  and  the  brigade  left  to  hold  our  side 
of  the  river,  batteries  planted  to  shell  the  rebel  line  and  we 
quietly  waded  the  river  waist  deep  above  the  confederates 
and  made  a  sneak  to  the  rear  and  before  Bee  had  time  to 
realize  what  had  happened,  we  were  mercilously  plug- 
ping  them  in  the  rear.  It  was  a,  short  sharp  and  bloody 
encounter  resulting  in  a  defeat  to  the  busy  Bee  and  his 
division,  and  a  heavy  loss  in  men  and  guns.  Had  we  been 
familiar  with  the  lay  of  the  ground,  we  would  have  cap- 
tured his  whole  force,  as  it  was  they  got  out  by  the  skin 
of  their  teeth.  While  we  were  thus  engaged  Gen.  A.J. 
Smith  and  his  two  divisions  were  hotlyengaged  with  Dick 
Taylor  gaining  a  decided  advantage  repulsing  him  with 
considerable  loss.  Here  we  prepared  for  a  nights  rest,  bat 
were  soon  called  out  in  Support  of  the  cavalrv,  who  had 
overtaken  the  retreating  rebs.  By  the  time  we  arrived 
the  fight  was  over,  and  we  returned,  built  up  fires  and  dried 
our  wet  clothes,  made  coffee,  cooked  pig  and  made  a  com- 
fortable night  of  it  after  the  hardships  of  the  days  passed. 
In  the  early  morning  we  were  awakened  by  the  cannon's 
sullen  roar  in  our  rear  where  Smith  and  Taylor  were  hav- 
ing a  breakfast  spell. 

From  this  point  begins  the  negro  exodus.  They  were 
watching  for  our  return,  and  had  all  their  scanty  belong- 
ings ready  packed,  and  when  the  columns  began  to  move 
the  darker  column  began  to  augment.  They  came  from  all 
directions  at  all  times  of  theday  and  night,  all  sizes,  ages 
and  conditions,  from  the  old  man  whose  hair  was  white  as 
wool  to  the  child  born  the  day  before,  from  the  little  bead 
eyed  kid  to  the  old  aunty,   whose  size   and  weight    would 
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seem  to  bar  the  possibility  of  her  ever  keeping  pace  with 
the  army.  Here  you  would  see  a  family  of  eight,  the  hus- 
band with  a  bundle  on  his  back  topped  out  with  a  kinky 
headed  boy,  the  wife  with  her  bundleand  a  child  at  breast 
Leading another,  wUiletrudging  along  by  her  side  were 
the  balance,  each  carrying  some  article.  One  old  man  so 
weak  from  old  age  he  could  scarcely  get  up  when  down, 
was  found  m  the  ranks,  when  askad  how  old  he  was,  he 
said,  "Fore  God  Massa  mos  two  hunred  I  guess."  Well 
where  are  you  going'?  "Ise  goiu  wid  you'ns  all  massa,  I 
wants  to  die  a  free  man,  de  good  Lawd  he  took  car  of  me, 
he  will,"  and  while  our  columns  kept  the  road,  two  lines 
of  dusky  travellers  four  deep  kept  pace  witli  us  on  either 
side,  hundreds,  thousands,  fleeing  from  slavery's  chain, 
poor,  ignorant,  homeless  creatures,  how  we  pitied  them, 
none  could  blame,  who  boasted  such  a  thing  as  a  heart 
within  his  anatomy. 

Our  sufferings  were  great  as  we  toiled  over  the  hills  and 
vales  of  this  south  land,  we  often  thought,  these  poor 
wretches  suffered  ten  fold  more  than  we  in  the  weary  days 
and  nights  that  followed,  before  they  reached  a  place 
where  the  government  could  care  for  them. 

From  the  battle  field-  at  Cane  River,  we  took  a  road 
that  lead  through  a  pine  forest  for  twelve  miles,  then 
merged  out  of  the  timber  to  Kappidise  Bayou  and  lied 
Paver,  here  we  halted  at  midnight  and  lay  down  to  rest 
without  supper,  resuming  the  march  in  the  morning 
we  reached  Alexandria,  and  that  day  went  into  camp.  We 
now  felt  we  were  well  on  our  way  back  towards  New  Or- 
leans and  our  mail  from  home. 

Here  we  were  met  by  the  paymaster  and  paid  that  mu- 
nificent sum  there  has  always  been  so  much  kicking  about 
10  dollars  a  month,  for  which  we  went  out  to  battle. 
Well,  we  were  glad  to  get  it  and  were  not  long  in  spending 
it  for  such  things  as  we  sorely  stood  in  need  of. 

But  our  rest  was  short.  On  April  30th  the  regiment 
was  thrown  out  two  miles  as  guards,  and  were  not  long 
in  kicking  up  a  tight,  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  be- 
come general  and  engage  the  whole  army.  On  the  next 
day  we  were  ordered  out  with  two  days  rations,  other 
troops  following.     After  an   advance   of  about   two  miles 
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we  stired  up  the  confederates  again,  haying  a  lively  bout 
with  them,  fell  back  to  avoid  bringing  on  a  general  fight, 
the  confederates  following  us  up. 

Early  the  following  morning,  while  our  coffee  was  boil- 
ing on  our  rail  tires,  the  impudent  whelps  opened  onus 
with  a  battery  of  six  pound  guns,  scattering  our  tires, 
spilling  our  coffee,  and  tilling  our  eyes  with  dirt.  The  at- 
mosphere took  on  something  of  a  sulphurous  hue  about 
this  time. 

There  were  a  few,  not  Joud  but  deep,  cuss  words  strung 
out  in  sections,  guns  were  shouldered  and  the  fun  began. 
The  28th  regiment  were  thrown  in  front  and  the  advance 
began.  We  moved  steadily  forward,  followed  by  other 
troops,  engaging  the  enemy  in  a  very  heavy  skirmish  early 
in  the  morning.  In  order  to  give  some  understanding  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  this  continuous  battle,  I  want 
to  say  that  the  country  over  which  it  was  fought  was  a 
level  bottom  between  the  Red  River  and  a  bayou  and  the 
swamp  on  the  south,  which  was  heavily  timbered.  The 
bottom  was  crossed  by  strips  of  timber,  occassionally  a  nar- 
row bayou,  and  open  fields  enclosed   by   Rose   hedges. 

The  enemy  would  plant  his  batteries  behind  one  of  these 
bayous  or  in  a  strip  of  timber  and  await  our  approach  and 
as  we  advanced  pour  into  the  ranks  shot  and  shell,  yet 
the  line  would  move  steadily  on  until  we  came  in  close 
range,  then  we  would  go  for  them  with  the  bayonet,  they 
would  limber  up  their  guns  and  fall  back  in  quick  time 
to  another  bayou  or  strip  of  timber  and  begin  the  same 
tactics.  To  show  something  of  the  excitement  attending 
these  advances,  I  will  tell  of  some  tilings  tnat  happened 
which  came  under  personal  observation.  We  had  advanced 
into  an  open  field  and  had  halted  when  the  rebs  sent  a  6 
pound  ball  through  the  ranks  of  Company  k'B",  passing  be- 
tween two  of  the  boys  catching  the  haversack  of  one  and 
cartridge  box  of  another  sent  them  whirling  round  and 
round  and  deposited  them  across  a  corn  row,  sick  from  the 
exercise.  About  this  time  a  big  German  in  Company  "G" 
Was  hit  by  a  minne  ball  in  the  heel  of  his  big  Hat  shoe  and 
his  feet  were  carried  from  under  him  with  such  force  it 
nearly  broke  him  in    two,   how  he    swore  at  the  "domed 
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skin  horse  had  a  shell  burst  directly  under  him  causing 
the  horse  to  leap  up  into  the  air  like  he  had  wings.  One 
of  our  Generals  thought  to  stop  awhile  by  the  side  of  a 
cabin  with  the  chimney  built  of  sticks  and  mortal',  when 
a  ball  from  the  battery  took  oil'  the  Lop  four  rows  of  sticks 
dropping  them  over  his  head  like  a  collar. 

Four  skirmishers  thought  to  shield  themselves  behind 
a  dry  log  laying  parallel  with  our  lines  when  a  solid  shot 
struck  it,  bounding  it  up  until  the  boys  could  see  through 
under  it,  these  with  a  hundred  other  exciting  incidents 
went  to  make  up  a  day's  battle  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances. The  regiment  started  out  mad.  and  everything 
tended  to  increase  their  madness.  After  coolly  marching 
up  within  fighting  distance  through  shot  and  shell,  and 
when  just  ready  to  begin  our  work  to  have  them  run  like 
cowards  was  too  much  for  the  boys,  and  they  would  in- 
dulge in  some  very  profane  talk  and  give  the  rebs  a  few 
volleys  as  they  ran.  Ahjug  in  the  afternoon  the  confed- 
erates fell  back  behind  a  bayou  about  20  yards  wide  and 
ten  feet  deep,  in  the  bottom  of  which  there  was  perhaps  a 
foot  of  water  and  four  feet  of  mud,  they  then  took  rails 
and  made  crossings  every  20  or  30  feet,  and  crossing  over 
advanced  to  a  hedge  towards  which  we  were  march- 
ing and  begamwhaeking  away  at  our  advancing  columns, 
thinking  when  we  got  too  close  they  would  fall  back  and 
cross  on  their  rails,  mount  their  horses  and  retreat  as  be- 
fore; but  it  did  not  work  so  well  this  time:  the  old  3d 
division  had  its  blood  up  and  were  moving  rapidly  forward 
and  at  the  first  rush  of  smoke  from  that  hedge  made  a 
rush  for  the  rebs  they  were  not  anticipating,  broke  over 
the  hedge  and  gave  chase,  gaining  every  jump  on  the  now 
thoroughly  scared  Johnnies,  pressing  them  so  close  their 
artillery  could  not  fire  on  us  without  first  hitting  their 
own  men  and  becoming  alarmed  at  our  near  approach  lim- 
bered up  and  Hew  to  the  rear,  followed  by  shells  from  the' 
batteries. 

We  pressed  these  fleeing  rebs  so  close  that  they  did.  not' 
have  time  to  cross  on  the  rails  and  would  sail  oft'  the  bank 
into  the  mud,  then  scramble  for  the  dry  land.  Our  fel- 
lows followed  so  close  some  of  them  crossed  over  and 
pulled  the  rebs  olf  their  horses  before   they  got   fairly  in- 
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to  the  saddle.  We  tired  at  and  yelled  after  those  that  got 
away  as  long  as  we  could  see  a  bunch  of  long  hair  flying  in 
the  wind.  After  the  chase  we  advanced  some  distance 
further  up  the  valley,  but  the  confederates  had  crossed 
the  swamp  and  taken  to  the  woods.  Here  our  pickets 
shot  and  killed  a  rebel  major,  one  of  Gen.  Bee's  aids  de 
camp  who  was  creeping  onto  the  line  with  the  purpose  of 
shooting  a  yank. 

Tins  ended  the  day's  excitment  and  wereturned  to  mid- 
dle Bayou,  having  fought  all  day  driving  the  rebs  fifteen 
miles,  chasing  and  charging  them  from  early  morn  to 
late  in  the  day.  Gen.  Green  in  speaking  of  the  regiments 
action  in  this  clay's  work,  said,  its  fortitude  and  coolness 
called  out  the  praises  of  the  whole  division.  We  were 
fighting  and  skirmishing  all  the  time  we  were  here,  which 
was  nearly  two  weeks. 

When  our  gunboats  and  transports  passed  up  the  Red 
River,  it  was  an  easy  matter  for  them  to  pass  over  the 
rapids  near  Alexandria,  but  on  their  return  it  was  found 
the  river  had  fallen  so  the  gunboats  could  not  pass,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  build  a  dam  on  either  side  out  into 
the  stream  so  as  to  increase  the  stage  of  water  in  the  chan- 
nel between  to  a  sutiicient  depth  to  float  them  over  the 
rapids.  It  took  about  two  weeks  to  accomplish  this  and 
when  done  and  the  gun  boats  safely  passed,  we,  on  the  13th 
of  May,  began  our  march  toward  Atchafalaya. 

Our  corps  marched  in  line  by  the  side  of  the  trains. 
The  19th  corps  in  front  while  A.  J.  Smith's  division 
brought  up  the  rear.  The  enemy  were  hanging  on  our 
flanks  day  and  night,  occasionally  pitching  into  Smith's 
rear  guard  causing  him  to  have  to  stop  and  fight.  When 
near  Mansura,  or  Darkville,  the  enemy  formed  in  our 
front  and  planted  batteries  opposing  the  advance.  Our 
trains  were  lined  up,  lines  formed  for  battle  and  an  ad- 
vance began.  The  confederates  had  formed  a  line  across 
a  prairie  eight  miles  square  with  their  batteries  lined 
across  behind  their  troops,  back  of  these  were  their  trains. 
We  began  driving  them  back  on  the  west  side,  advancing 
our  batteries  in  the  same  order,  infantry  following  and 
trains  in  a  parallel  line  so  in  advancing  we  could  have  a 
full  view  of  the  whole  confederate  army  as  they  fell  back 
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and  our  lines  as  they  advanced.    . 

It  was  an  imposing  sight.  We  pressed  them  back  across 
this  held  keeping  up  a  steady  cannonade.  We  advancing 
and  they  fighting  and  falling  back  until  the  enemy  reach- 
ed the  woods,  when  they  drew  oft  on  a  road  leading  back 
around  to  our  rear  leaving  us  to  pursue  our  way.  On  reach- 
ing Atchar'alaya,  Gen.  Smith  bringing-  up  the  rear,  had  a 
spirited  engagmeut  whereby  the  confederates  lost  some 
two  hundred  men,  which  ended  the  troubles  of  the  mem- 
orable Red  River  expedition  under  Banks  that  will  go 
down  in  history  as  one  made  up  of  a  series  of  mistakes 
and  blunders  on  the  part  of  the  one  in  comm  uid  that 
were  almost  criminal.  The  record  made  by  the  28th  was 
one  the  regiment  as  well  as  the  state  from  which  it  came 
may  well  be  proud.  Everyman  was  in  his  place.  Every 
service  required  of  them  was  faithfully  performed. 

Whenever  there  was  a  fight  they  were  in  it.  If  it  was  a 
charge  to  be  made  they  never  faltered.  They  went  out  to 
fight. 

From  Atchafalaya  Bayou  we  marched  to  Morganzie 
Bend  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  went  into  camp. 
Here  we  were  met  by  numerous  sutlers  with  large  in- 
voices of  goods,  groceries,  bottled  liquor  and  canned  stuff 
of  all  descriptions.  These  sharks  had  been  robbing  the 
boys  i.n  times  past  to  such  an  extent  that  they  did  not 
hold  them  in  very  high  esteem,  so  they  began  to  plan 
for  a  charge. 

The  word  was  passed  around  at  7  o'clock  p.  m.,  a  rush 
was  to  be  made  and  the  shops  looted.  At  sharp  7  o'clock 
the  fun  began  and  in  less  than  five  minutes,  we  had  taken 
the  canvas  fort  and  all  its  contents,  most  of  which  was 
going  into  a  corn  field  in  the  rear  of  the  camp.  Sutlers 
did  not  bother  us  any  more.  It  was  some  days  before  we 
had  eaten  and  drank  all  the  good  things  these  hooked 
nosed  gentlemen  brought  us.  They  left  us  wiser  than 
they  came,  and  with  a  lighter  purse  than  they  had  intend- 
ed. 

Occasionally  some  enterprising  skunk  would  play  a  joke 
on  the  boys  that  caused  us  no  end  of  fnn.  One  day  one  of 
the  boys  found  a  case  of  canned  beef  up  the  river  some 
distance,  he  opened  a  box  and  found   it  spoiled,   he  could 
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not  eat  it,  but  knowing  the  boy's  love  for  canned  goods, 
concluded  lie  could  sell  every  can  if  he  worked  it  right,  so 
he  got  two  logs  and  some  hoards  together,  built  him  a 
raft,  loaded  on  his  case  of  beef  and  put  out  into  the  river, 
sailing  his  craft  up  to  the  bank  near  the  regiment,  he 
yelled  out,  '"canned  beef  50  cents  per  can"'  and  the  boys  bit, 
buying  every  can  before  anyone  thought  to  examine 
it,  then  he  laughed  and  walked  off  with  his  shin  plasters 
leaving  the  boys  who  purchased  spoiled  beef  to  howl. 

One  morning  right  early  as  a  squad  of  us  were  laying  on 
top  of  the  Levee  on  picket,  where  the  road  made  a  sharp 
turn  around  an  angle,  we  heard  some  one  out  in  front 
shouting  like  a  backwoods  preacher  at  a  camp  meeting 
and  wondered  what  in  the  world  it  could  mean.  We  lay 
and  watched  and  listened,  soon  we  saw  a  young  cavalry 
Lieutenant  of  a  New  York  regiment  emerging  from  the 
woods,  the  reins  of  his  bridle  thrown  down  on  his  charg- 
ers neck,  his  head  thrown  hick  and  his  arms  pawing  the 
air.  We  wondered  jf  the  fellow  was  crazy,  lie  was  not, 
he  was  making  a  speech  all  by,  himself,  soon  he  came 
close  enough  for  us  to  hear  and  this  is  what  he  said,  ''You 
may  call  me  a  democrat,  you  may  call  me  a  copperhead,  or 
you  may  call  me  a  republican  or  whatnot,  it  makes  no 
difference  to  me  what  you  call  me,  one  thing  is  damn  sure 
I  stand  for  the  Union,"  and  we  all  said,  "bully  for  you  old 
man".  Weil,  if  you  could  have  seen  that  fellow  grab  his 
bridle,  spur  his  horse  and  git,  you  would  have  laughed  as 
we  did,  we  scared  the  speech  all  out  of  him  and  I  warrant, 
when  he  got  home  on  his  furlough  and  was  called  on  for 
his  speech,  he  could  not  think  of  a  word  of  it,  and  the  girl 
he  left  behind  him  never  knew  what  an  orator  he  had 
been. 

We  remained  here  at Morganzie  Rend  until  the  13th  of 
June,  when  we  embarked  on  board  boats  for  New  Orleans 
again,  arriving  there  buoyant  and  hopeful. 

A  few  days  thereafter  Col.  Council,  who  had  lost  an 
arm  and  was  made  prisoner  the  8th  of  April,  at  Sabine 
Cross  Roads,  returned  to  the  regiment  bringing  the  first 
news  we  had  had  of  our  boys  left  on  that  fated  field. 

On  the  20th  we  marched  up  the  river  to  the  little  town 
of  Kennerville,  where  we  felt  assured    we    would    be  her- 
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mitted  to  rest  for  some  time  and  recuperate,  but  not  so. 
Dick  Taylor  was  reported  as  moving  on  Brashler.  A  boat 
was  sent  up  and  we  were  taken  to  Algiers  again,  and 
again  boarded  the  same  old  Hat  cars  and  were  set  down  at 
Thibadeauxville,  June  28th.  Here  we  gave  the  people  of 
this  benigjited  land  an  old  fashionod  fourth  of  July  cele- 
bration, something  new  to  them.  One  old  fellow  said  he 
had  lived  there  fourteen  years  and  had  never  seen  ;i  cele- 
bration before. 

While  here  we  were  regaled  with  water  melons  as  large 
as  a  bushel  basket,  brought  in  by  the  colored  men  by  boat 
loads  on  the  bayou  that  ran  past  the  town.  Water  mel- 
ons grow  to  perfection  in  this  climate,  so  did  the  festive 
gallinipper  and  bellowing  alligators.  This  country  also 
produced  some  very  rank  and  saucy  secessionists  of  the 
female  gender,  whose  tongues  were  as  long  and  as  sharp 
as  some  that  grew  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  This 
we  had  occasion  to  find  out  in  our  perambulations  about 
that  Frenchy  village. 

On  July  6th,  we  returned  to  Algiers  to  await  transpor- 
tation to  some  new  field  of  action.  Speculation  was  rife 
among  the  boys  as  to  "what  next."  Some  said  we  were 
to  go  to  Texas,  to  round  that  state  up,  others  said  they 
wanted  us  in  Mexico.  Every  one  had  a  guess,  but  none 
knew  our  destination,  only  that  we  were  to  take  ship. 
We  wrote  letters  to  our  friends  in  the  North  that  we  were 
going  to  some  unknown  destination,  of  which  they  would 
learn  later.  On  the  21st,  orders  came  to  draw  15  days 
rations,  strike  tents,  pack  all  our  belongings  and  board 
the  steamship  "Arago.'.5  All  day  we  worked  loading  up, 
and  at  eventide  two  thousand  men  marched  aboard  ready 
to  try  the  great  deep  on  shipboard. 
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PART  TWO 

On  to  Washington.     An  Ocean  Voyage.     We  crossed 
the  Potomac,  joined   Sheridan   in  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley — Winchester — Fisher's  Hill  and 
Cedar  Creek. 


On  the  22d  day  of  July  the  prow  of  the  Arago  was 
turned  south  and  with  a  silent  farewell  to  our  dark  eyed 
French  and  Spanish  girls,  we  floated  down  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Father  of  Waters.  Again  rumors  began  to  go 
the  rounds  and  guessing  as  to  our  destination,  was  in- 
dulged in  by  many,  Pensacola,  Key  West,  Mobile,  Galvas- 
ton,  Brownsville  and  the  Potomac  were  points  named. 
About  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  we  struck  a  bar  and 
were  fast  aground.  Here  we  remained  until  noon  the 
next  day,  when  lighters  came  to  our  assistance,  the  troops 
removed  and  the  ponderous  old  vessel  once    more  floated. 

The  troops  were  again  put  aboard, pilot  dropped  and  the 
ships'  nose  pointed  out  into  the  blue  waters  of  the  Gulf 
Sealed  orders  were  opened  by  Gen,  Grover  and  our  desti- 
nation announced  to  be  the  Potomac,  on  this  announce- 
ment one  fellow  in  his  exuberant  joy,  yelled,  "Glory  to 
God,  I  am  going  to  get  one  more  drink  of  good  old  cold 
spring  water  before  I  die",  and  another  fellow  said,  "hold 
on  Jim,  the  Georgia  is  in  these  waters,  she  may  shoot  a 
hole  in  our  vessel  and  sink  us,  then  by  thunder  we'll  take 
salt  water"  said  Jim.  Anything  would  be  preferable  to 
the  rotton,  dirty,  stinking,  dead,  oozy  slime  that  has  been 
splashed  and  mixed  by  frogs,  snakes  and  alligators,  for 
the  past  hundred  years  and  dished  up  to  us  as  water. 

As  a  matter  af  fact,  the  regiment  had  not  anticipated 
such  good  news.  From  the  time  we  lay  at  Helena  Ark. 
praying  for  active  service  to  the  present,  we  had 
been  constantly  on  the  move  in  a  country  containing 
innumerable  swamps  and  bayous.  No  live  springs 
or  wells  of  pure  water.  Our  supply  both  for  drinking  and 
cooking  purposes  being  drawn  from  the  swamps  and  pools 
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that  had  became  stagnant  under  the  burning  Southern 
sun  and  was  not  lit  for  dumb  brutes,  let  alone  men  who 
had  come  from  a  country  abounding  in  pure  and  whole- 
some water.  Do  you  wonder  the  good  news  was  hailed 
with  shouts  of  joy  by  the  regiment?  We  had  in  mind  the 
bubbling  springs  and  cold  mountain  streams  of  the  North 
land,  besides  we  were  destined  for    new   fields   of  action. 

For  two  years  we  had  been  reading  "all  quiet  on  the 
Potomac,"  or  "our  army  has  crossed  the  Itapidau"  and  the 
next  day  it  would  be,  the  army  was  falling  back  on  Wash- 
ington. We  had  often  wished  we  might  be  transferred  to 
Washington,  and  now  to  be  assured  of  the  coveted  change 
we  just  went  wild  with  joy. 

While  we  were  rejoicing  over  our  good  luck,  our  vessel 
was  pushing  out  into  the  blue  water,  where  the  waves  be- 
gan to  lift  up  the  bow  and  sink  it  again  to  conform  to  the 
action  of  the  waves.  All  at  once  a  quietness  seemed  to 
steal  over  the  boys.  One  would  think  we  were  getting 
ready  for  a  battle,  so  still  was  it,  while  up  and  down  went 
the  old  Arago  passing  over  the  great  swells  of  old  ocean 
in  her  course  out  into  the  Gulf.  Finally  the  stillness  was 
broken  by  some  poor  fellow,  whose  face  had  become  white 
from  his  unearthly  sickness  and  he  had  decided  tomnload 
his  seemingly  over-filled  stomach  into  the  great  deep. 
This  he  did  by  laying  down  on  his  stomach,  putting  his 
pale  face  over  the  side  of  the  vessel  doubling  up  in  a  knot 
and  yelling  "New  Yorrik",  when  Pat  (the  wag  of  the  regi- 
ment) would  yell  out,  "We  ain't  a  goin  to  New  Yorrik, 
we  are  going  to  the  Potomac,  you  blamed  fool,  or  "hear 
that  now,  that  fellow  has  been  stuffing  himself  with 
half  cooked  beans  again,  and  he  ought  to  know  they  would 
swell  in  his  stomach,  or  arrah  there,  bejabbers,  give  the 
calf  more  rope,"  and  other  expressions  of  like   nature. 

If  any  one  can  correctly  describe  the  sensations  of  a  sea 
sick  soul,  I  would  like  to  have  it  done.  I  was  sea  sick  but 
just  thirty  minutes,  just  long  enough  to  cause  me  to  cast 
up  a  box  of  sardines  I  had  eaten,  and  consign  them  to  the 
elements  from  whence  they  had  been  originally  taken.  My 
short  experience  took  place  on  the  bow  of  the  ship  as  I 
stood  gazing  out  over  the  great  Gulf  of  Mexico,  when  the 
the  bow  of  the  ship  was  lifted  up  on  a   great  wave.    The 
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lifting  up  did  not  bother  me,  hut  as  the  ship's  bow  sunk  in- 
to the  hollow  of  the  waves  my  poor  stomach  just  seemed 
to  turn  inside  out,  scattering  its  contents  in  the  waves  of 
the  sea,  and  I  learned  what  sea  sickness  was;  bat  could 
not  describe  it.  Just  imagine  fifteen  hundred  fellows  out 
of  two  thousand  uniting-  in  one  grand  '-'whoop  Up"  of  the 
contents  of  their  seemingly  over  burdened  gizzards  and 
you  will  have  a  faint  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  troops 
on  the  Arago,  soon  after  striking  the  blue  water  of  old 
ocean.  Our  regiment  being  quartered  on  the  upper  deck 
fared  better  than  those  crowded  below  in  the  cabins  and 
steerage. 

After  we  hud  been  out  a  day  or  two  off  the  coast  of  Flor- 
ida, we  noticed  the  captain  of  the  ship  and  Gen.  Grover 
planning  for  some  defensive  operations.  30  pound  parrott 
guns  with  which  the  vessel  was  supplied,  were  gotten  into 
position  on  the  deck  and  such  other  arrangements  made 
as  to  call  out  inquiries  from  the  boys.  We  were  informed 
the  rebel  cruiser  Georgia  had  captured  and  sunk  one  of 
our  vessels  shortly  before,  and  was  liable  to  attack  us  and 
if  she  aid,  we  were  to  tight  her  and  run.  This  was  a  new 
experience  to  us  land-lubbers,  who  felt  sure  if  we  had 
them  on  land  we  could  do  them  up,  but  this  lighting  on 
water  with  nothing  to  stand  on  but  a  frail  plank  did  not 
meet  our  approval,  however  we  were  ready   to  do  our  part. 

The  next  morning  quite  early,  the  look-out  at  the  mast 
head  sang  out  '"a  sail  ho"..  Soon  off  toward  the  coast 
loomed  up  the  black  hull  of  a  rakish  looking  craft  and  the 
boys  said,  "Georgia,  by  thunder",  but  on  her  nearer  ap- 
proach she  run  up  the  stars  and  strips,  at  once  relieving  us 
of  further  anxiety.  She  proved  to  be  one  of  our  war 
vessels  cruising  along  the  coast  looking  for  blockade 
runners  and  the  Georgia. 

Our  experiences  on  this  trip  were  not  pleasant,  it  was 
extremely  hot,  water  was  scarce,  a  pint  each  day  to  a 
man  and  that  warm,  besides  the  crowded  condition  of  the 
vessel  and  the  many  who  were  sea  sick,  all  combined 
to  make  our  condition  unpleasant'in  the  extreme.  But 
we  were  going  to  Washington  and  could  alTord  to  be 
patient  and  forbearing. 

On  the  1st  day  of  August  at  2  a.m.,  we    were    startled 
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frorn  our  dreams  by  a  voice  from  a  picket  boat  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  saying,  who  comes  there? 
then  sang  out  through  the  captain's  trumpet,  the  steam 
ship  Arago  from  New  Orleans.  Where  bound?  Fortress 
Monroe.  What's  your  cargo?  U.  S.  troops.  At  3  o'clock 
we  anchored  off  Fortress  Monroe. 

Here  water  boats  came  along  side  and  we  were  furnish- 
ed a  fresh  supply  of  water  and  ordered  to  report  at  Wash- 
ington City,  Gen.  Auger  commanding.  August  2d,  we 
landed  at  Alexandria,  where  we  left  the  Arago  and  took 
ferry  boats  to  Washington,  going  into  camp  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania  Depot,  where  we  lay  until  the  next  day.  Oh, 
Avhat  a  relief  it  was  to  be  able  to  draw  in  a  full  draught  j 
of  the  pure  air  of  heaven  or  quench  our  thirst  at  the  pure  j 
fountains  that  gushed  out  of  the  hills  in  and  about  the 
Nation's  capital. 

Many  a  fervent  "thank  God"  welled  up  from  our  joyous 
hearts,  because  of  the  change  from  the  swamps  of  the  sun 
scorched  South,  to  the  beautiful  sun    kissed    hills  of  the    \ 
northland.    No  wonder  our  hearts  broke   forth   in   joyful 
acclamations  and  meeds  of  praise. 

The  fame  of  Iowa  troops  had  preceeded  us  to  Washing- 
ton,  their  fortitude,  coolness  and' bravery  in  battle  was  a  I 
matter  of  history,  but  up  to  this  time  no  Iowa  regiment 
had  ever  entered  the  city  and  when  it  was  learned,  we 
had  arrived,  hundreds  came  to  see  us,  to  shake  our  hands 
and  cheer  us  by  their  friendly  greetings. 

Our  representatives  in  Congress,  Senators  and  Govern-  j 
ment  officials  accompanied  by  their  wives  and  children 
come  through  our  camps  to  bid  us  welcome  and  assure  us 
of  their  sympathy  and  love.  It  was  amusing  to  see  the  boys, 
they  would  get  their  hair  cut  short,  buy  a  new  towel,  a 
cake  of  what  they  clubbed  "button  hole  boka  soap"  and 
repair  to  some  running  brook  cold  as  ice,  soap  their  heads 
and  necks,  then  souze  them  into  the  cold  water  and  rub 
and  scrub  until  they  were  red  in  the  face,  trying  (as  they 
said)  to  get  the  filth  of  tlie  Louisiana  swamps  off  of  them. 

Our  clothes  were  old  and  worn,  our  flags  tattered  and  torn 
we  did  not  cut  a  very  fine  figure  along  side  of  the  dandies 
of  Washington,  who  had  done  nothing  but  guard  duty, 
neither  did  we  compare  very  well  in  appearance   with  the 
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hundred  clay's  men  in  and  ab  rut  the  city,  but  when  on  the 
3d,  we  fell  into  line  and  in  irChed  do.vn  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue with  our  olci  time  proud  elastic  step,  every  foot  fall 
in  exact  time  to  the  be  it  of  the  old  drum,  our  old  battle 
scared  banners  floating  in  the  breeze,  the  hundreds  who 
lined  the  streets  felt  that  wit!)  a  few  such  regiments, 
broken  in  members  as  we  were  Early  could  not;  take  Wash- 
ington. The  public  press  in  Washington  and  other  cities 
spoke  of  us  in  words  of  praise  an  1  commendation  for  our 
former  service  and  soldierly  d^ponment  and  we,  remem- 
bering past  services,  felt  a  pride  in  meriting  praise  from 
the  loyal  and  true. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third,  we  went  into  camp  at  Ten 
Alley  town,  remainta/  until  t  le  11th.  We  then  went  to 
Fort  Bunker  Hill,  to  remove  obstructions  from  its  front, 
returning  again  to  camp. 

While  here,  an  effort  was  made  to  get  the  regiment  ex- 
changed into  some  brigade,  doing  guard  duty  about  the 
capital,  but  as  was  the  talk  at  the  time,  General  Sheridan 
said  that  he  had  need  far  tried  and  true  troops,  and  know- 
ing us  to  be  such,  he  would  rather  iiave  us,  tman  a  whole 
brigade,  such  as  were  then  guarding  abmt  the  capital, 
and  oui-  vision  of  easy  times  vanished. 

On  the  14th,  we  took  up  the  line  of  march  out  over  the 
Potomac,  toward  Leesburg,  which  we  reached  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  17th.  Here  we  were  ordered  to  hasten 
across  the  mountain,  and  join  Sheridan  at  Berryville  We 
left  at  3  p.  m.,  crossed  through  Snicker's  Gap.  waded  the 
Shenandoah  River,  and  at  3a.  m,,  joined  onto  the 
army  of  the  Shenandoah.  We  were  in  the'  very  place  we 
had  been  hoping  to  see,  and  had  crossed  the  "Potomac." 

It  washere  we  first  sawLittle  Phil."  He  came  riding 
along, and  asked,  ''What  regiment  is  this?"  When  told 
he  said,  ''Yes,  I  have  heard  of  yon  boys,  we  will  have  some 
fighting  for  you  in  a  few  days,''  and  the  boys  cheered. 

The  army  moved  back  to  near  (Jharlestown,  (where  John 
Prown  was  hung,)and  threw  up  fortifications. 

Here  we  were  assigned  to  the  4th  brigade,  composed  of 
the  28th  and  24th  Iowa,  and  the  8th  and  18th  Indiana, 
commanded  by  Col.  David  Shank.  Fifth  division,  Gen. 
Grover  commanding,     Path    A.    (J.,  Gen.    Emery    in   com- 
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m  and. 

On  the  22d,  we  fell  back  to  near  Harper's  Ferry,  fortified 
again,  and  remained  until  the  27th,  skirmishing  daily 
With  Early's  army.  Again  moving  forward,  we  took 
position  in  front  of  Cuarlestown,  sinking,  "We'll  hang  Jeff 
Davis  to  a  sour  apple  tree''  as  we  marched  through  the 
streets,  and  called  to  mind  the  events  of  but  a  few  years 
agone.  We  remained  here  skirmishing,  until  the  8th  of 
September,  when  we  advanced  to  near  Berryvillj,  where 
our  brigade  took  an  advanced  position,  holding  it  against 
the  attack  of  the  enemy. 

Early  and  ''Little  Phil"  had  been  manoeuvering  for  some 
time;  a  hard  battle  was  to  be  fought.  E  ich  was  trying  to 
bring  off  the  battle  on  grounds  more  favorable  to  his 
side,  therefore  it  became  a  matter  of  importance  to  us. 

After  our  brigade  had  taken  their  position,  the   Confed-  \ 
erates  seemed  to  be  massing  in  our  front.     Phil  came  out,   | 
looked  the  ground  over,  and  went  back  to  his  quarters,    is- 
suing an  order  that  no  one   shouid    leave   the    lines  with 
out  his  gun  and  plenty  of  ammunition,  and  that  as  many  of 
the  boys  as   wanted  to   light   the   rebel    pickets,   were    at 
liberty  to  do  so.     This,  the  boys  called  '•  Puddin,"  and  the 
result  was.  before  noon  the  next  day,    we  had  driven  the 
rebel  lines  half  way  back  to  their  main  body.     They   were 
re-inforced,  and  we  came  back  in  turn.    The   fighting  be- 
coming    furious    many    times.  .    We     were  often    close 
enough  to  cuss  each  other  while   we  fought.    One   after-  j 
noon  the  Johns  sent  out  a  brigade  to  assist  their  pickets,    I 
and  a  lively  battle  was  on  in  no   time.    Sheridan,   hearing 
the  racket,  came  out  on   tlie-hill  overlooking  our  line,  and 
watched  the  fight  for  some  time,   and    finally    said,    "Go 
in  boys,  it'  you  get  the  whole  army  into  a  tight  it  will  suit 
me,  or  if  you  clean  Early  out,  it  will  save  me  the  trouble. 

There  were  many  incidents  of  personal  daring,  and  what 
is  called  'close  calls'  duringthese  days  of  hot  lighting,  on 
our  own  hook,  that  deserve  mention.  The  Confederates 
occupied  a  spur  of  a  mountain  in  our  front.  They  would 
climb  around  among  the  rocks  and  trees,  and  when  a  luck- 
less Blue  Coat  showed  himself  on  the  picket  line,  ping, 
would  come  a  minie  ball  too  close  for  comfort.  We  re-  ! 
solved  one  night,  to  drive   them   out  the  next   day.    Our 
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plans  were  formed,  and  the  next  morning,  many  of  the 
regiment  were  outside  the  picket  line,  advancing  on  the 
Confed's  everybody  to  approach  as  best  he  could,  the  Con- 
federates position,  and  look  out  for  his  head,  which  was 
always  In  danger.  In  a  short  time  after  we  began  sneak- 
ing up  toward  them, a  Johnny  hallowed  over  and  said  ''Hel- 
lo Yanks,  some  of  you  fellows  are  going  to  get  killed  if  you 
don't  look  out."  Just  about  this  time,  one  of  our  boys  off 
to  the  left,  got  a  bead  on  him.  and  shut  off  his  wind.  One  of 
the  boys  in  climbing  through  a  fence,  had  a  ball  put 
through  the  rail  his  bread  basket  lay  on.  Another  had  a  ball 
put  through  his  hat,  from  above  him,  cutting  out  a  bunch 
of  hair  over  his  ear.  Another  had  the  seat  of  his  pants 
perforated,  and  got  the  laugh  from  the  Johnnies  for 
jumping. 

Hardly  a  man  escaped  without  some  mark  of  the  evi- 
dence of  their  close  contact  with  real  live  rebels.  Those 
days  were  spent  in  continuous  warfare,  often  becoming  very 
warm  and  spirited  affairs,  until  the  18th. 

Gen.  Grant  having  left  City  Point  to  visit  Sheridan, 
learning  of  the  position  of  the  rebel  army,  asked  Sheridan 
if  he  could  move  on  the  confederates,  beat  them  in  battle 
and  follow  up  the  victory,  when  answered  that  he  could, 
Grant  said  then  beat  him  and  do  it  at  once,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  18th,  we  began  to  move  on  Early's  army 
posted  along  the  Opequan  creek  in  a  strong  position. 

A  field  on  which  our  armies  had  been  twice  defeated 
prior  to  this  time. 

All  night  long  we  were  approaching  the  rebel  position, 
getting  our  lines  formed  for  a  gigantic  struggle.  The 
two  armies  were  about  equal  in  numbers,  the  confederates 
had  the  best  of  us  in  position  and  fought  on  the  defensive. 
We  had  to  develop  their  position  as  we  advanced,  yet  we 
were  going  in  to  win,  no  matter  what  the  cost  and  ere  the 
sun's  rays  had  gilded  the  crest  of  the  mountains  on  either 
side  of  us,  our  advance  had  begun  and  in  a  short  time  the 
regiment  was  hotly  engaged.  The  first  brigade  of  our 
division  were  in  our  advance  in  the  beginning  of  the  con 
test  and  were  forced  back  through  our  lines. 

We  steadily  advanced,  shot,  shell   and  canister,  coupled 
with    a  murderous  fire  of  rebel   infantry,     who   held    a 
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position  in  the  rear  of  a  worm  or  rail  fence  in  our 
immediate  front,  and  made  our  position  one  of  the  hottest 
we  bad  ever  occupied.  We  remained  here  pouring  into 
the  confederates  volley  after  volley,  until  the  right  of  the 
brigade  were  pressed  back  exposing  us  to  a  Hank  tire. 
When  we  fell  back  a  short  distance  to  the  timber 
where  we  rallied  and  charged  a  rebel  column  then  in 
the  act  of  charging  the  1st  main  battery.  Advancing 
to  our  former  position,  we  held  it  until  our  ammuni- 
tion was  exhausted,  then  fell  back  to  procure  anew 
supply,  other  troops  taking  our  places,  having  secured 
a  new  supply  of  cartridges,  we  advanced  to  the  front  line 
again  and  began  pouring  into  them  a  destructive  fire. 

At  this  time  one  of  our  batteries  galloped  into  action 
on  our  right  and  began  bursting  shells  into  the  fence  in 
our  front,  scattering  rails  and  rebels  in  a  lively  manner. 
Boom,  boom  went  our  guns  while  we  were  pumping  lead 
as  fast  as  we  could  load  and  lire.  The  confederates  began 
to  waver  and  t.te  order  was,  forward  boys,  and  forward  we 
went  with  a  rush  and  a  cheer  and  the  day  was  won.  Away 
they  went  outtlirought  the  cemetery,  through  Winches- 
ter, and  away  up  the  valley  closely  pursued  by  our  vic- 
torious troops.  Over  to  the  right  the  6th  corps  were 
pressing  them  close,  further  to  the  right,  our  cavalry  were 
coming  down  over  the  rebel  works  charging  through  their 
lines  and  back  again,  swinging  sabers  as  they  went. 
Crook's  8th  corps  on  the  left  were  doing  heroic  work. 
Thus  we  pushed  their  now  defeated  and  fleeing  columns 
down  through  the  cemetery,  down  through  Winchester, 
we  pressed  them  until  night  came  on,  and  tired,  hungry 
and  thirsty,  we  halted.  The  victory  was  won,  a  grand 
victory.  Nearly  a  hundred  brave  boys,  who  came  out  of 
camp  the  night  before  are  missing,  What  of  them? 
Some  we  knew  were  dead  because  while  lighting  by  our 
side,  we  had  heard  the  cruel  spat  of  the  deadly  minie  ball 
and  saw  our  mess-mate  go  down  in  death,  and  his  brains 
scattered  over  the  ground.  Again  the  bursting  shell  in 
our  lines  had  taken  out  a  half  score  of  brave  boys.  We 
had  seen  others  crawling  off  the  fated  field  with  the  blood 
streaming  out  of  death  wounds,  and  the  question  "how 
did  these  brave  boys  fare,"  came    pressing    upon  us,  and 
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though  tired  with  weary  miles  intervening  between  us 
and  them,  we  go  back  over  the  bloody  field,  looking 
among  the  dead  and  dying  for  those  we  loved  as  comrades 
in  a  common  cause. 

Who  can  describe  that  silent  search.  Here  in  the  open 
we  find  Alfred  dead,  over  there  by  that  fence  is  [Job,  Bill, 
Tom  and  others,  there  in  the  hollow  is  where  Jnke,  Henry, 
John  and  others  fell.  So  we  go  about  under  the  silent 
stars,  gathering  up  the  brave  boys,  placing  them  in  nar- 
row silent  graves,  wrapped  in  their  blankets,  then  the 
sods  of  the  valley  are  rolled  upon  their  silent  stiffened 
forms.  This  done  we  turn  our  steps  to  the  hospital,  at 
Red  Bud  Mills  on  Opequan  Creek,  where  hundreds,  yes 
thousand  of  our  boys  in  blue  lay  wounded  in  every  con- 
ceivable shape,  moaning,  groaning,  suffering  and  dying, 
what  a  scene.  We  rind  our  comrades  and  comfort  them 
as  best  we  can,  then  bidding  them  good  bye  we  returned 
to  our  regiment,  passing  over  the  bloody  battle  field  again 
down  through  Winchester,  joining  the  regiment  now 
ready  for  an  advance  in  the  wake  of  the  defeated  rebel 
army. 

Evidences  of  their  haste  was  made  apparent  on  every 
side.  Broken  guns,  demolished  wagons,  overturned  am- 
bulances, abandoned  cannon  and  dead  and  wounded  con- 
federates, were  strewn  along  the  way  leading  up  the 
valley. 

"OLD  GLORY"  AT  WINCHESTER. 

BY  M.  W.  COOK,    CO.  G. 

In  Dixie's  land  our  Hawkeye  band  then  dared 

The  hosts  of  "Southern  chivalry;" 
Good  men  and  true,  and  brave  ones  too,  there  bared 

Their  arms  for  death  or  victory, 
And  sternly  fought  and  nobly  wrought 
On  the  storm-swept  field  of  Opeciuan, 
Where  Early's  hosts  rushed  madly  on 
To  where  we  rallied  in  the  wood 

Around  "Old  Glory"  there. 
A  valiant  crew,  our  comrades  who  went  down 

Before  the  surging  battle's  tide; 
With  patriot's  zeal,  for  country's  weal,   they  wooed 

Grim  death  as  if  a  bonny  bride. 
Striving  like  men  those  comrades  then 
"Fought  where  they  fell  and  fell  where  they  fought,' 
Just  as  loyal  soldiers  ought 

Around  "Old  Glory"  there. 
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Like  sturdy  oalc,  mid  cannon's  smoke  and  flame 

They  stood  and  straggled  long; 
Heroic  lot,  they  bravely  fought,  that  shame 

Might  never  mar  or  still  our  song; 
But  every  note  from  comrade's  throat 
Might  tell  of  gallant  deeds  done  then 
Where  gathered  our  brave  Hawkeye  men 

Around  "Old  Glory"  there. 
The  battle  storm  still  thundered  on,  till  prone 

Upon  the  crimson  sod  there  lay 
With  gasping  breath  or  cold  in  death,  a  hundred 

Gallant  boys  who  led  the  way, 
Or  followed  near  that  banner  dear, 
Whose  stars  through  all  that  lurid  day 
Shone  to  guide  us  on  our  way 

Beside  "Old  Glory"  there. 
We  seek  not  fame,  but  meekly  claim  a  place 

Among  the  loyal  patriots  who, 
In  that  wild  fray  on  that  wild  day,  on  held 

Where  tierce  the  foe  his  good  blade  drew 
With  savage  yell;  and  shot  and  shell, 
Like  lightning  bolts  in  wanton  glee, 
{Smote  comrades  as  if  spire  or  tree, 

Around  -'Old  Glory"  there. 
This  too  we  claim,  that  never  shame  our  record 

Bold  and  fair  and  clean  shall  mar; 
Ever  we'll  strive  to  keep  alive  the  spirit 

That  prevailed  in  days  of  yore, 

When  comrades  fell  mid  shout  and  yell 

On  sod  red-stained  with  crimson  gore, 

Where  furious  raged  the  fiery  fray 

On  that  eventful  autumn  day. 

When  thick  as  leaves  our  comrades  lay 

Around  "Old  Glory"  there. 

(Note— The  Twenty-eighth  Iowa  fought  in  the  "Bloody  Angle" 
at  Winchester  and  lost  nearly  100  in  killed  and  wounded.  Company 
G.  to  which  the  writer  belonged,  lost  foiuaeen— five  being  killed  on 
the  field,  two  mortally  wounded,  five  severely  and  two  slightly— 
and  this  out  of  153  that   were  in  the  engagement.) 

The  first  evidence  we  found  that  Early  ever  expected 
to  stop,  we  got  from  a  little  rooster  about  live  years  old, 
sitting  on  a  gate  post  in  front  of  a  stone  house,  who  with 
a  comical  smile  on  his  little  rebel  countenance,  said  to  us 
as  we  passed,  "Early  will  give  you  hell  when  you,get  to 
Fisher's  Hill.  lie  is  going  to  stop  there  and  shoot  you 
with  cannons."  We  cheered  the  little  fellow  for  the  in- 
formation and  went  on  hunting  for  Jubal. 
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On  reaching  Strasburg,  we  found  the  boy  li;id  been  cor- 
rectly informed,  for  Early's  army  bad  taken  position  on 
Fishers  Hill, one  of  the  strongest  natural  positions,  made 
doubly  strong-  by  being  well  fortified.  Here  he  had  ex- 
pected to  defeat  us,  and  turn  us  back,  down  the  valley. 
Sheridan  at  once  began  preparations  Cor  an  attack.  Crook's 
corps  was  advanced  by  the  right  flank.  The  IDth  A.  C. 
were  to  attack  in  front,  the  6th  corps  on  the  left.  When 
all  was  ready  the  28th  and  22d  Iowa  were  called  out  to 
take  the  advance  and  mak'e  the  charge  on  Fisher's  Hill 
Here  I  append  the  Official  report  of  this  engagment  as 
made  by  Col.    Wilson  then  in  command. 

Headquarters  28th  Iowa  in  the  Held  near  Harrisbiirg, 
Va  ,  Sept  27th,  1864. 

Col.  Sir:  En  compliance  with  your  request,  I  submit  the 
following  report  of  the  part  taken  by  my  regiment  in  the 
battle  of  Fisher's  II ill  on  tin'  22d  day  of  September  FS64 

On  the  morning  of  i  he  22d.  we  moved  forward  toward 
the  enemy  a  short  distance,  who  were  strongly  entrenched 
at  Fisher's  Hill.  A  naturally  strong  position,  a  short  din 
tance  above  Strasburg.  We  got  into  position  and  were 
ordered  to  entrench,  and  had  scarcely  commenced  work 
when  I  received  orders  to  report  with  my  regiment  to 
Gen.  Grover  for  special  duty.  Unreporting.  I  was  order- 
ed to  the  front  line;  a  commanding  position  from  which 
trie  enemy's  sharp-shooters  had  just  been  driven.  As 
battery  immediately  preceeded  me,  I  supposed  that  I  was 
there  as  its  support  and  soon  had  constructed  a  sort  ol 
entrenchment  as  protection  against  the  enemy's  sharp 
shooters. 

Plere  I  remained  until  about  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  when  I  re^ 
ceived  orders  from  Gen.  Grover  to  deploy  my  regiment  as 
skirmishers  on  the  right  of  the  22d  Iowa,  as  far  as  practio 
able  toward  the  entrenched  position  of  the  enemy. 

We  advanced  toward  their  works  within  about  thre< 
hundred  yards,  pouring  in  volley  after  volley  with  greal 
rapidity.  The  enemy  seemed  to  waver,  whereupon.  lor 
dered  a  charge.  Willi  a  prolonged  shout,  we  went  a 
them,  scaling  their  works  and  driving  them  in  confusio 
before  us,  capturing  a  six  gun  battery.  A  large  quantit 
of  ammunition  and  a  number  of   prisoners.    After   follow 
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ing  them  about  a  mile.  I  received  orders  to  return  for  the 
knapsacks  of  my  regiment,  which  had  been  left  when  the 
charge  began.  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  officers  or 
men,  all  deserve  praise,  no  one  flinched  or  fled  when  it 
seemed  we  were  charging  right  into  the  jaws  of  death. 
Our  loss  was  exceedingly  light.  B.   W.  Wilson, 

LieutenantColonel,  Commanding  28th  Iowa. 

Night  was  now  upon  us.  The  rebel  artny  were  lleeing 
before  our  victorious  troops  and  in  order  to  make  the 
most  of  our  advantage  we  took  up  the  march,  following 
close  after  the  now  twice  defeated  Johnnies,  pressing 
them  so  close  they  had  no  time  for  rest  or  sleep.  We 
reached  Woodstock  at  3  a.  m.,  and  lay  down  for  two  hours 
with  stones  for  our  pillows  and  the  cold  ground  for  our 
resting  place,  we  were  soon  fast  asleep. 

In  the  early  morning,  we  were  up  and  after  them  keep- 
ing up  a  running  fight  all  day.  Often  when  reaching 
the  top  of  some  hill  we  would  see  the  shining  bayonets 
of  the  rebels  rear  guard  as  they  toiled  up  the  slope  in  our 
advance. 

This  was  kept  up  for  fifty  miles.  On  the  26th,  we  fell 
back  to  Harrisonburg  where  we  stopped  until  Oct.  6th, 
when  we  began  falling  back  toward  Cedar  Creek.  As  soon 
as  we  began  our  march  down  the  valley,  a  division  of  rebel 
cavalry  began  to  annoy  us,  following  close  on  our  rear  of- 
ten charging  on  our  rear  guard.  This  continued  until  we 
neared  Fisher's  Hill.  Here  Sheridan  came  back  to  us, 
ordered  our  brigade  to  form  aline  across  the  road  and 
lay  down. 

My  recollection  is  that  Sheridan  was  mad  and  indulged 
in  some  of  his  strong  epithets  in  our  presence.  Anyway 
he  said  we  were  going  to  have  some  fun  and  it  would  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  confederates.  A  brigade  of  cavalry  had 
been  sent  away  around  up  the  valley  to  the  right  with 
orders  to  fire  a  barn  or  mill  as  a  signal  they  had  reached 
the  designated  place,  then  to  cross  the  valley  in  the  rear 
of  our  tormenters.  The  charging  columns  were  formed 
near  to,  and  in  front  of  us.  Soon  a  black  column  of  smoke 
was  seen  curling  up  above  the  trees,  the  bugle  was  sound- 
ed and  away  went  the  charging  column  down  across  the 
bottom  over  the  stream  and  up  the  hill,    yank     neck    and 
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neck  with  Johnny  reb.  Soon  there  rang  out  the  cheer 
from  the  boys  in  the  rebel  rear,  then  bang  and  boom. 
Soon  all  was  still.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  a  long  line  of 
yellow,  between  two  rows  of  blue  came  tiling  over  the  hills 
followed  by  their  artillery  and  trains.  We  had  gobbled 
the  whole  force.  We  cheered  the  cavalry  as  they  passed 
through,  and  guyed  the  Johnnies  about  their  running 
qualities,  took  the  road  after  them  and  reached  Cedar 
Creek  on  the  loth. 

ThisT  like  all  other  hard  campaigns,  left  us  in  a  rather 
sad  condition,  our  clothing  when  we  arrived  at  Washing 
ton  was  old  and  worn,  we  had  not  had  a  chance  to  get  a  new 
supply  and  at  this  time  were  almost  nailed  many  were 
without  shirts  others  were  barefooted  while  socks  and 
drawers  were  all  gone,  besides  our  coats  and  pants  hung  in 
shreds,  in  many  instances  it  was  hard  to  keep  the  body 
covered,  the  air  was  becoming  cold  and  chilly,  especially 
at  night  and  when  the  wind  blowed  it  blew  threw  more 
than  our  whiskers,  we  were  in  about  the  lightest  march- 
ing order  we  had  ever  been  and  felt  it  keenly. 

On  the  14th  we  were  sent  to  Marti nsburg  on  the  B.  &  O. 
Ry.,  as  guard  for  a  train  after  supplies  returning  on  the 
evening  of  the  18th,  we  lay  down  in  our  camps  to  sleep, 
little  dreaming  that  on  the  morrow  we  would  be  called  on 
to  face  death  in  a  storm  of  shot  and  shell  again.  On  our 
return  to  Cedar  Creek,  Early  had  followed  us  and  encamp- 
ed again  on  Fisher's  Hill  about  five  miles  from  our  lines, 
he  had  been  furnished  with  more  cannon  from  Richmond, 
two  divisions  of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry  had  come  to 
his  support,  and  though  we  had  no  knowledge  of  his  in- 
tentions, lie  was  then  making  careful  preparations  for  an 
attack  on  our  lines  hoping  to  surprise  us  and  gain  a  great 
victory,  and  while  we  did  not  think  he  would  dare  attack 
us  after  the  terrible  drubbing  we  h;id  giv^n  him  at  Win- 
chester and  Fisher's  Hill,  yet  we  were  watching  his  move- 
ments. Our  division  had  received  orders  late  the  evening 
of  the  18th  to  be  in  line  at  5  o'clock  for  a  reconnaissance  in 
our  immediate  front  in  force.  We  were  in  line  as  ordered 
the  morning  was  cold  and  chilly  and  as  we  stood  shivering 
in  the  gray  of  the  early  morning  one  of  the  boys  got  mad 
and  swore    a     blue     streak,     asserting    that   there    was 
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not  a  Johnny  in  forty  miles  of  us  and  there  was 
no  use  of  our  being  compelled  to  set  out  and  stand  in  line 
and  freeze  for  nothing,  that  grumbler  came  to  grief,  for 
inside  of  an  hour  he  lay  near  the  Winchester  pike  wound- 
ed and  repentant  over  his  hasty  words  and  to  add  to  his 
grief  and  vexation,  after  the  army  had  fallen  back  a 
woman  came«to  him  and  spit  in  his  face.  While  he  was 
swearing  boom,  boom  and  rattle,  went  the  cannon 
and  muskets  of  our  enemy  right  down  on  our  left  and 
Crooks  8th  corps  were  driven  out  of  their  camp  back  to- 
ward us,  shot  and  shell  were  flying  across  our  flank  and 
we  realized  at  once  the  28th  would  need  to  keep  cool  and 
light  with  all  their  old  time  bravery  and  every  other  reg- 
iment with  it,  if  we  proved  victorious  this  day.  Our 
division  lay  on  the  left  of  our  corps,  our  regiment  on  the 
left  of  the  division  to  the  right  of  the  pike  near  Cedar 
Creek  bridge,  we  were  immediately  ordered  across  the 
pike  to  a  ridge  running  back  of  Crook  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  the  rebel  advance  and  giving  him  time  to  rally 
his  forces,  we  were  not  aware  at  this  time  the  rebel  lines 
lapped  away  around  to  our  left  and  we  were  completely  en- 
veloped in  their  fast  advancing  lines.  We  were  ordered 
to  hold  tli is  position  which  we  did  until  flanked  on  both 
sides,  the  12th  Maine  were  ordered  to  form  on  our  right 
to  close  up  the  gap  between  us  and  the  rest  of  the  division 
but  after  one  or  two  attempts  were  unsuccessful  and  fell 
back  leaving  us  between  the  rebel  lines,  fast  closing  in  on 
our  rear,  our  officers  seeing  our  danger  ordered  us  to  double 
quick,  for  about  one  third  of  a  mile  we  retreated  passing 
through  between  the  rebel  lines,  through  a  most  destruct- 
ive fire  minie  balls  falling  like  hail  from  both  Hanks  and 
rear,  the  regiment  kept  up  a  running  fire  during  this 
terrible  ordeal,  it  was  a  time  to  test  the  bravery  of  the 
stouteso  heart  but  when  you  see  the  boys  loading  their 
guns  as  they  double  quicked  along  parallel  with  a  line  of 
the  enemy  on  either  side  and  when  loaded  turn,  and  with 
steady  aim  put  a  stoot  into  an  advancing  rebel,  you  could 
do  no  less  than  accord  to  him  a  place  among  the  bravest 
of  the  brave.  It  was  thus  the  gallant  28th  came  out  of 
that  desperate  position.  We  left  nearly  60  of  the  brave 
boys  dead  and  wounded  on  this  bloody   spot,    our    Colonel 
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being  wounded  but  got  off  the  field. 

We  continued  to  fall  back  until  we  reached  Sheridan's 
headquarters,  where  we  rallied  and  gave  the  now  victorious 
foe  a  few  volleys  checking  their  advance  for  a  moment. 
The  enemy  continuing  to  Hank  us  on  the  left,  tlie  whole 
army  fell  back  so  our  left  was  uncovered  from  their  right 
giving  us    an    even   chance  at  the  rascals. 

It  was  at  this  point  some  of  the  boys  became  so  busily 
engaged  firing  into  the  advancing  columns,  they  did  not 
notice  the  regiment  had  fallen  back  and  left  them  until 
one  of  Co.  K,  raising  up  to  shoot  was  killed  and  fell  onto 
the  writer,  as  he  was  kneeling  behind  the  stone  wall 
loading.  I  looked  at  the  dead  comrade,  then  down  the 
line  and  for  the  first  time  realized  that  all  that  remained 
of  our  force  was  the  dead  and  wounded,  myself  and  one 
other,  I  spoke  to  him  saying,  Dan  we'er  going  to  be  captur- 
ed if  We  remain  here.  Dan  replied,  "I  will  die  before  I  sur- 
render, let  us  make  a  run  for  it"  and  we  started.  Poor 
Dan,  he  only  got  a  short  distance  until  he  was  shot  and  I 
heard  the  Johnnies  say,  "surrender  you  yankee  devil," 
and  casting  one  glance  backward,  saw  Dan  standing  before 
a  row  of  bayonets,  one  hand  up  the  other  hanging  by  his 
side  with  a  crimson  stream  trinkling  off  his  fingers.  Dan 
was  a  prisioner. 

There  was  no  time  for  loitering.  It  was  a  long  run  to 
where  our  lines  had  formed  and  between  me  and  that  line 
shot,  shell  and  mime  balls  were  Hying  thick  as  hail.  What 
should  I  do?  If  I  stopped  the  prison  pen  and  probably 
starvation  was  before  me,  if  I  went  on  death  seemed  cer- 
tain. I  stopped  for  a  moment  in  a  creek  and  debated  the 
question,  then  threw  down  my  haversack,  pushed  my  car- 
tridge box  well  back,  dropped  my  gun  to  a  trail  arms,  and 
started,  slowly  at  first,  until  I  raised  the  hill  and  entered 
the  storm  of  bullets  as  they  sped  on  their  way,  then  I  just 
gathered  all  my  energies  together  and  with  the  speed  of 
a  scared  hound  I  Hew  up  that  long  hill  while  the  whizzing, 
zipping  mime  balls  seemed  to  be  raining  all  about  me 
occasionally  tearing  through  my  clothing  and  burning  my 
skin,  while  the  screeching,  swirling,  bursting  shells  made 
awful  music  above  and  around  me.  But  I  got  there  Eli, 
fought  and  run   away   and    lived    to    fight    another    day. 
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Reaching  the  line  ]  laid  down  to  rest  by  an  Indiana 
regiment  and  was  cheered  for  the  brave  run  and  compli- 
mented on  my  sprinting  qualities. 

If  I  could  have  the  sounds  I  heard  that  day  as  I  sat  on 
the  banks  of  that  little  Virginia  stream,  debating  the 
■question  whether  to  remain  there  and  be  taken  prisoner, 
go  to  Libby  Prison  or  Ahdersonville  and  starve  to  death, 
•or  make  a  brave  run  for  life  and  Liberty  through  that  aw- 
ful storm  of  shot  and  shell,  set  to  music,  the  description 
of  all  other  battles  and  marches  would  be  failures  com- 
pared to  it.  No  man  can  describe  the  awful  din.  The 
boom  and  roar  of  scores  of  cannon,  shrieks  and  screech  of 
flying  shell,  whirr  of  the  broken  fragments  of  bursting 
shell  as  they  went  singing  through  the  air,  their  tones 
varied  by  their  size  and  shape,  the  whiz,  screech  and 
scream  of  what  sounded  like  a  million  miuie  balls  Hying 
in  all  directions.  The  rumble  and  roar  of  batteries  as 
they  changed  position  with  horses  on  a  dead  run.  Tramp 
of  Infantry,  charge  of  cavalry,  cheers  of  the  on  coming 
foe,  yells  of  defiance,  the  beat  of  drums  and  sound  of 
bugle  all  combined  to  make  up  a  grand  and  awe  inspiring 
sound. 

Could  some  great  composer  have  caught  each  tone  as  I 
heard  it  that  day  and  set  it  to  music  for  use  on  an  instru- 
ment, his  fame  and  fortune  would  have  been  assured. 

I  rested  by  the  Indiana  regiment  a  short  time,  learned 
where  my  brigade  were  taking  position  on  the  last  line 
formed  on  the  retreat  that  day  and  soon  joined  them, 
glad  I  did  not  conclude  to  go  to  Richmond.  The  confed- 
erates came  on  and  were  met  with  sturdy  resistance  and 
such  determination  that  their  advance  was  checked 

Sheridan  came  into  the  tield  from  Winchester,  twenty 
miles  away.  The  gallant  lit  h  corps  had  crossed  the  valley 
and  held  the  center.  Crook  had  rallied  his  forces  on 
the  left,  the  19th  corps  had  formed  on  the  right 
and  preparations  made  for  a  final  struggle.  Torbott's 
Divison  of  cavalry  were  on  the  left,  Custer  crossed  to  the 
right.  Sheridan  rode  along  the  line  telling  the  boys  we 
would  whip  them  out  of  their  boots  and  sleep  in  our  old 
camp  that  night. 

The  boys  set  up  a  cheer  that  was  taken  up  and  shouted 
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down  the  line,  our  cartridge  boxes  were  tilled,  and  then 
that  awful  silence  that  always  seemed  to  proceed  a  battle 
was  felt  by  all.  Then  an  order  came  sending  Shank's 
brigade  down  the  slope  to  a  dry  run  where  we  halted  and 
prepared  for  a  charge  on  the  rebel  advanced  line.  Very 
soon  the  order  came,  "forward  boys,  steady  now,  hold 
your  tire,  it  will  be  bayonets  after  the  first  volley",  and 
up  the  slope  we  move  under  a  heavy  tire  of  musketry. 

Steadily  we  advanced,  (dropping  down  to  let  their  shells 
pass)  until  we  reached  the  hill    top,    then    halted,   poured 
one  deadly  volley  into  their  lines,  then  with   a   cheer   we  I 
charged  into  their  lines  and  breaking  them,    pressed  them  | 
down  the  hill  dropping  them  as  they  run.     Off  to  our  left 
we  could  see  the  6th  corps  advancing  on  the  now  wavering  j 
lines  of  the  enemy,  we  could  hear  the  shouts  coming  down  : 
the  line,  it  meant  victory.    Cheer  answering  cheer,   then 
the  bugle  sounding  the   cavalry    charge  and    away    off  to 
our  right,  down  at  the  woods  skirting  of  Cedar   Creek,  we 
could  seethe  cavalry  forming  for  a  charge  around  the  con- 
federates flank,  soon   the   thunder  of  their  horses  hoofs 
was  heard  as  they  galloped   away  across   the   field   down 
across  the  creek,  down  towards  Strasburg    in    the    rebels 
rear,  their  sabers  gleaming  in  the  sunlight  as  they  swung 
them  over  the  now    demoralized    and    tleeing    foe.     The 
morning's  seeming  defeat  had  been  turned  into  a  glorious 
victory. 

No  man  who  has  not  been  placed  in  circumstances  sim- 
ilar can  in  any  manner  or  for  a  single  moment  enter  into 
the  spirit  or  meaning  of  such  a  grand  victory.  It  was 
won,  we  knew  it,  but  we  were  not  done  with  them  yet, 
we  had  been  forced  to  fall  back  because  of  their  flank 
movement  in  order  to  give  us  a  chance  to  meet  their  op- 
posing lines,  face  to  face.  Our  camp  had  been  left  in  their 
hands,  all  we  had,  save  our  guns  and  cartridge  boxes  they 
had  captured,  and  to  soldiers,  like  us,  the  bare  fact  that 
we  had  been  compelled  to  yield  a  single  foot  of  ground  was 
galling  in  the  extreme.  Now  we  had  turned  the  tables 
on  them,  we  were  the  victors,  and  back  over  the  same 
ground  we  had  been  pushed  under  such  a  galling  fire  we 
were  pushing  them.  They  had  captured  what  clothing 
we  had  left  and  had  put  it    on.    Some    had    striped    our 
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poor  dead  and  wounded  comrades  and  doned  their  uniform 
so  that  many  times  a  squad  of  them  would  look  like  union 
troops,  and  as  we  were  driving  them  from  one  position  to 
another  in  our  continuous  charge,  some  fellow  would  rush 
out  in  front  of  us  and  yell,  "cease  tiring",  you  are  killing 
your  own  men,  only  to  be  met  with  a  volley  that  laid  him 
low.  Their  position  was  becoming  desperate.  Nothing 
could  stop  the  mad  rush.  I  latteries  were  planted  on  the 
hill  tops  and  as  we  continued  to  advance,  shot  and  shell 
were  hurled  through  our  ranks,  the  hoys  swerving  right 
or  left  to  let  them  pas.-.,  or  laying  down  until  they  passed 
over,  but  there  was  no  halting.  Soon  we  came  to  our  old 
camp,  the  Johnnies  just  ahead  of  us,  who,  in  crossing  the 
bridge  over  the  Cedar  Creek,  would  cast  their  guns  into 
the  water  and  rush  on,  only  to  be  met  by  the  cavalry  as 
they  came  around  on  their  rear  with  sabers  Hashing  over 
the  poor  fellow's  luckless  heads  with  a  command  to  sur- 
render or  die.  If  they  failed  to  surrender  their  hats, 
they  would  be  opened  out  on  the  crown  with  a  swift  saber 
cut. 

Thus  ended  another  day  of  victory,  the  last  great  battle 
for  the  28th  regiment.  (lathering  in  our  old  camp  we  be- 
gan to  look  over  the  situation.  Our  camp  was  all  bare 
nothing  but  the  stakes  over  which  our  tents  were  stretch- 
ed remaining.  Our  clothes  were  gone,  tents  gone,  grubcar- 
ried  away,  no  breakfast,  no  dinner,  no  supper,  nothing  to 
eat  nearer  than  Winchester,  no  tire  to  warm  by  and  the 
night  was  chilly. 

Here  we  remained  about  an  hour  talking  over  the  events 
of  the  day  and  our  grand  victory,  then  up  and  away  to  the 
front,  out  over  Cedar  Creek  to  the  heights  near  Stras- 
burg  as  advanced  guards.  Here  we  began  gathering  up 
the  spoils  of  battle. 

Every  little  hill  top  was  covered  with  everureen  brush 
into  which  the  lleeing  Johnnies  had  (led  to  escape  the 
cavalry.  We  would  approach  one  of  these,  call  out,  "come 
out  of  that  Johnny  reb  or  we  will  tire  into  you,"  and 
would  be  answered  by  ''hold  on,  we  surrender"  and  out 
would  march  from  one  to  six  confederates. 

Abandoned  guns,  cassions,  wagons  and  ambulances 
loaded  with  our  camp    equipage,    frying    pans,    blankets, 
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clothing  and  occasionally  some  of  our  haversacks  were 
found  over  the  hills  and  in  the  ravines  as  they  were' left 
by  the  running,  foe  when  pressed  by  the  cavalry  in  their 
charge  down  from  the  right  flank'. 

We  remained  here  until  late  at  night,  when  we  were  re- 
lieved  by  other  troops  and  marched  back  to  the  old  posi- 
tion to  the  right  of  the  pike  on  the  hill  over  Cedar  Creek, 
and  with  such  articles  as  we  had  picked  up  endeavored  to 
make  ourselves  comfortable.  We  laid  our  weary  hungry 
bodies  down  but  not  to  sleep.  It  was  cold  and  cheerless, 
besides  thoughts  of  the:  battle,  the  scenes  we  had  passed 
through  and  our  dead  and  wounded  tilled  our  hearts  with 
sadness,  and  sleep  refused  to  come  to  many. 

The  next  morning  a  detail  was  made  and  sent  back  over 
the  field  to  collect  our  dead  toga  t  her  -and  lay  them  away  in 
a  trench  by  the  side  of  the  pike  on  the  Held  of  battle,  they 
had  watered  with  their  blood.  It  was  a  sad  sight  to  see 
so  many  of  our  brave,  loved  comrades,  who  had  touched 
elbows  for  so  long  in  the  march,  skirmish  and  battle, 
laying  on  the  cold  ground  in  their  bloody  garments  with 
their  dead  pale  faces  turned  up  towards  the  blue  of 
heaven.  Young  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  had  so 
joyfullly  left  home  and  friends  for  the  sake  of  country, 
now  laid  low  in  death  away  from  home  and  kindred, 
without  a  kiss  from  mother's  lips, but  such  were  the  sad, 
sad  scenes  on  so  many  bloody  fields. 

While  the  battle  was  on,  we  thought  not  of  these  things 
but  when  the  sounds  of  battle  had  died  away  and  all  was 
hushed  and  still,  then  it  was  that  our  hearts  were  wrung 
in  pity  and  son-owing  sympathy.  So  we  laid  them  away 
to  rest  until  the  final  bugle  call  to  life  again,  and  turned 
away  to  our  duties. 

Eighty  seven  of  our  brave  boys  had  gone  down  in  this 
battle.  Our  wounded  were  carried  to  the  hospitals  in 
Winchester  for  surgical  treatment  and  care.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  regiment  may  well  feel  proud  of  its  heroic  ser- 
vice on  this  field  of  glory.  It  was  one  of  the  first  to  en- 
gage the  enemy,  and  had  fought  its  way  out  after  being 
almost  suirounded  and  with  a  cheer  had  brought  their 
(lag  out  through  a  murderous  (ire  fighting  like  Trojans  as 
they  came  loading  as  they  fell  back,  shooting   as  they  ran 
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and  afterwards  (us  they  had  done  so  many  times  before) 
leading  the  charge  that  broke  the  rebel  lines  and  started 
them  on  the  run,  rulling  the  Union  army  to  sure  victory. 
Cedar  Creek  was  our  last  great  battle,  the  crowning-  glory 
of  a  faithful  service;. 

Her  history  is  written  with  the  blood  of  her  dead  and 
wounded,  who  went  down  in  the  forefront  of  her  many 
battles  willing  sacrifices  for  country,  home  and  the  old 
Hag.     Her  name  will  last  while  history  lasts. 

But  Cedar  Creek  dill  not  close  the  service  of  the  regi- 
ment. On  the  27th,  we  were  ordered  to  Marti nsburg,  as 
guard  for  a  train  going  after  supplies.  Now  to  one  not 
acquainted  with  the  duties  of  a  soldier  guarding  a  train 
would  seem  an  easy  thing,  but  to  us  it  meant  far  more. 
It  meant  a  march  of  20,  25  or  3u  miles  without  sleep  or 
rest,  oft  times  without  anything  to  eat,  taxing  our  powers 
of  endurance  to  the  last  extremity.  We  were  destitute  of 
clothing,  many  of  the  regiment  being  almost  naked  only 
having  a  ragged  pair  of  pantsand  a  torn  or  worn  out  blouse 
to  cover  their  naked  hides  from  the  chilling  blasts  of 
October. 

Some  were  bare  foot  tying  rags  and  a  part  of  a  pair  of 
shoes  over  their  feet  as  a  protection  from  the  cold  and 
wet,  yet  with  all  these  trials  we  took  up  the  inarch  sing- 
ing, "There's  a  better  day  coming,  Hallelujah",  and  ar- 
rived at  Martinsburg  on  Nov.  1st,  got  our  supplies  and 
started  back  to  the  front,  it  was  on  this  march  as  we 
were  passing  through  Winchester,  one  of  the  boys  (Jo) 
thought  to  have  a  little  fun  with  a  colored  woman  stand- 
ing on  the  street  watching  us  pass.  She  was  a  huge  creat- 
ure, would  weigh  nearly  300  pounds  and  very  strong.  Jo, 
saw  her  standing  by  the  side  of  the  crossing  and  rushed 
out  saying,  "Why  here  is  my  long  lost  lamby,  where  has 
you  been  all  dis  while,"  when  lie  got  close  enough,  that 
ponderous  woman  just  reached  out,  gathered  him  in  her 
great  strong  arms  and  pressed  him  onto  her  broad  bosom 
with  a  200  pound  pressure  and  said,  "Why  Honey,  wlier's 
yo  been,  I  done  be  lookin  for  you  all  ober,  wha's  you  been 
honey,  how  I  lubs  you,  bless  de  Lawd  ise  got  yo  agin,  an 
I'll  kiss  you",  and  poor  Jo  wilted,  tin;  boys  cheered  and 
yelled,  "Kiss  him  Dinah,  kiss  yo  boy."    Jo  never  bother- 
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ed  a  colored  woman  again,  he  bad  learned  his  lesson. 

That  night  we  got  into  camp  quite  late.  After  we  had 
gathered  the  top  rails  off  a  fence,  built  our  fire  and  laid 
down  to  rest,  we  heard  a  belated  traveller  yelling, 
"PheresCo.  G?"  Some  one  in  one  of  the  companies  said, 
What  regiment?  ''Ony  bloody  regiment"  he  yelled,  uOi 
am  don  up  ye  bet  yer  loif  ?nd  lay  me  doon,  I  must  or  I'll 
die  be  jabbers,"  and  down  he  laid  him  with  Co.  G. 

The  next  day  we  arrived  at  the  front  (Cedar  Creek)  un- 
loaded our  supplies  and  returned  to  Martinsburg.  Where 
we  remained  until  after  election,  casting  our  votes  for 
president  and  vice  president  resulting  in  295  for  Lincoln 
and  34  for  McClellan.  It  was  a  bitter  pill  for  us  to  know 
34  of  the  old  battle  scared  regiment  voted  for  a  man  nom- 
inated on  a  platform,  declaring  the  war  a  failure  at  the 
only  time  in  the  progress  of  the  war,  that  we  could  count 
on  success  as  a  surety.  Cease  hostilities  thenj,  enter  into 
a  compromise  then!,  make  a  cowardly  surrender,  of 
all  we  had  gained  in  four  year's  awful  war!  it  was  too  much 
for  us,  and  had  we  known  who  those  34  were,  no  doubt 
they  would  have  been  asked  to  be  mustered  out. 

On  the  following  morning,  we  moved  back  to  Winches- 
ter, remaining  here  over  night  without  fires,  or  wood  to 
make  them  with,  suffering  intensely  from  the  cold.  The 
north  wind  came  sweeping  over  the  mountains  and  many 
of  the  boys  were  thinly  clad  and  it  just  seemed  to  blow 
clear  through  a  fellow. 

The  next  day  we  advanced  up  the  valley  meeting  the 
army  falling  back  pursued  by  a  force  of  rebs,  who  were 
keeping  up  quite  a  brisk  fire  on  our  troops  which  was  re- 
turned with  interest.  Cannonading  was  kept  up  all  day. 
Our  army  had  taken  a  position  and  were  waiting  for  the 
enemy  to  attack  us.  On  the  11th  there  was  continuous 
skirmishing.  On  the  12th  it  became  quite  general  and 
we  thought  another  hot  contest  for  supremacy  in  the  val- 
ley was  sure  to  take  place.  Gen.  Grover  wishing  to  send 
a  regiment  to  an  advanced  position  one  forth  of  a  mile 
in  front,  directed  Gen.  Washburn  to  send    the  28th  Iowa. 

In  obedience  to  this  order  we  moved  forward  under  a 
sharp  fire  from  the  enemy  and  secured  a  commanding  po- 
sition which  we  proceeded  to  fortify. 
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Working  all  night  we  built  quite  a  respectable  redoubt 
and  were  ready  for  the  enemy's  advance,  but  they  failed 
to  come  and  after  a  further  sharp  engagement  with  the 
cavalry  and  loosing  two  pieces  of  artillery  and  a  number 
of  prisoners  they  withdrew.  Here  we  began  winter  quar- 
ters, the  weather  had  become  so  cold  we  could  no  longer 
stand  it  in  the  open  field  and  "Shiebangs"  were  the  order 
of  the  day.  Logs  were  cut  and  carried  up  from  the  hol- 
lows along  Opaquan  Creek,  split,  notched  and  laid  up 
cabin  fashion,  chinked  and  daubed  with  Virginia  mud, 
sticks  and  stones  built  in  one  end  for  a  fire  place  and 
chimney,  our  "dog"  tents  stretched  over  the  top  and  all 
was  done.  Into  these  rude  huts  we  went  four  in  a  mess 
and  with  plenty  of  wood  could  defy  the  cold. 

Our  camp  was  named  Camp  Russell  and  was  laid  off  in 
streets,  evergreen  trees  stuck  in  the  ground  iu  rows  up 
and  down  the  streets,  everything  cleaned  up  in  shape  and 
presenting  a  very. home  like  appearance. 

We  went  in  winter  quarters  and  felt  that  possibly  we 
would  rest  awhile.  Our  duties  here  consisted  in  picket 
duty  and  an  occasional  trip  to  Marti nsburg  after  rations. 
There  was  considerable  talk  of  a  raid  on  our  picket  lines 
by  Col.  Mosby,  that  noted  rebel  leader,  but  he  never  came 
in  gunshot  of  the  boys.  One  night  the  Col.  of  an  Eastern 
regiment  was  officer  of  the  day  and  had  (as  was  custom- 
ary) to  go  around  the  picket  lines  during  the  night.  He 
said  it  had  been  stated  that  the  western  troops  did  not 
fear  the  devil  and  he  proposed  to  disguise  himself,  as  the 
rebel  Mosby,  and  capture  a  post  of  western  boys.  He  was 
advised  to  let  the  job  out  but  would  not  be  persuaded  it 
would  be  dangerous,  asserting  that  when  he  said,  ul  am 
Col.  Mosby,  surrender,"  they  would  just  drops  their  guns, 
and  call  for  quarter  and  he  would  march  them  in  and 
prove  his  point,  and  the  blamed  old  fool  actually  tried  it, 
but  when  he  rushed  onto  that  post  and  yelled,  ''surrend- 
er, 1  am  Col.  Mosby,"  he  was  covered  with  cocked  mus- 
kets and  ordered  to  get  off  his  horse  and  surrender  himself 
and  they  took  him  in.  No  use,  the  boys  never  surrender- 
ed without  a  fight.  One  of  the  boys  said  the  next  day, 
that  if  it  had  been  the  devil  himself  he  would  have  had 
to  climb  down. 
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On  the  5th  the  brave  old  6th  corps  went  back  to  Grant 
at  Richmond.  On  the  9th,  it  snowed  about  six  inches  cov- 
ering the  valley  and  the  mountains  on  either  side  of  us 
with  its  white  mantle.  Tlie  weather  became  extremely 
cold,  causing  a  great  deal  of  suffering  to  those  who  had  to 
go  out  on  the  picket  lines. 

On  the  19th,  the  gallant  little  8th  corps  left  us  and  we 
began  to  think  *ve  would  be  fixtures  of  the  valley  for  the 
winter,  but  on  the  29th  our  orders  to  march  came,  and  we 
left  our  Camp  Russell  and  warm  winter  quarters  for  a 
new  camp  at  Stephen's  Depot  near  Harper's  Perry,  where 
we  could  receive  our  supplies  right  from  the  cars.  We 
reached  this  point  late  at  night  and  lay  down  on  the  cold 
ground  to  sleep,  covered  over  with  our  blankets.  On 
awakening  in  the  early  morning  we  found  ourselves  cover- 
ed over  with  six  inches  of  snow 

The  weather  became  extremely  cold  and  our  condition 
was  anything  but  a  pleasant  one,  we  had  no  shelter  of 
any  kind,  and  the  cold  blasts  from  the  north  chilled  our 
very  bones.  Quarters  we  must  have  or  freeze,  so  at  it  we 
went,  one  cutting  timber  another  laying  up  the  cabin 
while  one  heated  water  and  mixed  mud  and  another  with 
hands  and  paddle  daubed  up  the  cracks  and  plastered  the 
chimney,  and  by  evening  of  the  second  day  we  had  the 
roof  on,  a  rousing  tire  sending  sparks  up  the  stick  chim- 
ney, while  we,  sitting  back  before  the  blazing  logs  dis- 
cussed the  question,  "will  we  lay  here  all  winter,  or  be 
sent  to  some  other  point?" 

On  the  31st  day  of  December,  we  were  changed  to  the 
2d  Brigade,  Brig.  Gen.  Mullenux  commanding,  and  the 
next  morning  entered  on  the  duties  of  the  new  year  .1805. 
The  Shenandoah  campaign  under  Sheridan  had  passed  into 
history.  The  regiment  had  come  from  the  south  after 
its  services  in  that  department  were  no  longer  needed. 
They  had  entered  this  campaign  as  new  troops  from  other 
fields,  taken  up  their  full  share  of  its  duties  with  their  | 
old  time  spirit  of  patriotism  and  had  written  their  name  i 
high  up  on  the  scroll  of  honor. 

Their  bravery  in  the  most  trying  circumstances  had 
been  published  all  over  the  north.  Our  gallant  foes  had 
learned  when  opposing  them,   they    were   opposing   men 
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who  would  stand  amid  the  storms  of  shot  and  shell,  and 
never  leave  a  position  until  ordered  to  leave  it,  and  when 
ordered  to  take  a  position  they  may  as  well  yield  it.  And 
now  though  established  in  winter  quarters,  the  question 
"where  next"  was  the  all  absorbing  question. 

Occasionally  we  captured  a  Richmond  paper  and  learned 
through  it  that  Jeff  Davis  was  telling  hisdeluded  subjects 
that  England  would  soon  recognize  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy, that  soon  100,000  brave  copperheads  from  the  north 
would  be  marching  in  our  rear.  That  the  confederates 
must  die  in  the  last  ditch  if  need  be,  to  prolong  the  strug- 
gle until  England  or  the  copperheads  materialized,  in 
order  to  keep  up  their  failing  courage. 

We  knew  England  dare  not  openly  aid  the  south,  we 
knew  those  cowardly  things  called  copperheads  dare  not 
attempt  to  organize.  We  knew  that  if  England  attempted 
a  diversion  in  favor  of  the  South, Russia  would  have  given 
her  business  at  home.  Or  if  she  did  not,  the  army  then  in 
the  field  could  whip  the  south,  the  copperheads  (all  that 
would  enlist)  and  England  combined.  So  the  only  ques- 
tion that  came  up  was  "where  next".  Our  choice  was 
Richmond.  We  had  chased  the  phantom  for  more  than 
eight  thousand  miles.  We  wanted  to  be  in  at  the  death 
of  the  squirming,  writhing  thing  called'  treason,  and  it 
would  have  been  a  glorious  ending  to  a  long  and  faithful 
service  to  have  been  permitted  to  stand  by  the  dying 
gasping  last  hours  of  the  gigantic  attempt  made  by  the 
south,  aided  by  the  copperheads  of  the  north  and  Eng- 
land to  overthrow  the  Union  of  these  states  and  establish 
an  oligarchy  on  the  basis  of  human  slavery  in  one  half 
of  this  land,  but  this  was  not  to  be. 
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PART  THRRB 

Another  Ocean  Voyage.     To  Meet  Sherman.     Savan- 
nah— New  Bern — Augusta— Sunny   South. 


Sherman  was  marching  from  ''Atlanta  to  the  Sea"  and 
some  division  must  go  around  the  coast  and  meet  him. 
That  duty  fell  on  a  part  of  the  r.)tli  Army  corps.  So 
when  orders  came  to  take  cars  for  Baltimore,  we  left  our 
warm  winter  quarters,  boarded  the  cars,  bid  farewell  to 
the  familiar  scenes  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  in  due 
time  landed  in  the  fair  famt?d  city  and  took  quarters  in 
Barracks,  near  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway  depot,  re 
maining  here  for  some  days  awaiting  ships  to  carry  us  to 
Ft.  Monroe.  A  ship  was  soon  secured  and  we  ordered  to 
march  down  to  the  wharf.  This  march  through  the  city 
was  through  Baltimore  street.  We  were  preceeded  by 
the  13th  'Connecticut  Infantry,  whose  Brass  band  played 
a  tune  which  the  boys  dubbed  "Pretty  little  girl  and  a 
hog  eye"  (whatever  that  was). 

The  members  of  the  regiment  will  always  remember 
that  march  with  pleasure.  The  windows  of  the  resi- 
dences along  the  way,  were  rilled  with  more  handsome 
women  and  girls  and  different  colored  "pups,"  (Poodles 
colored  all  shades  of  the  rain-bow)  than  any  street  we  had 
ever  passed  through,  and  the  "boys"  did  some  lively  flirt- 
ing as  we  passed  along,  sometimes  getting  a  smile  from 
some  dear  one, —more  often  a  frown.  It  was  a  trium-  | 
pliant  march.  Our  fellows  were  braced  up  for  the  occas- 
ion, having  in  mind  the  passage  of  the  sixth  Mass  in  1861. 
We  took  a  steamer  late  in  the  day  for  Fortress  Monroe, 
arriving  there  in  the  early  morning,  were  transferred  to  a 
larger  vessel,  and  were  out  on  old  ocean  on  our  way  to 
Savannah,  Georgia,  to  meet  Sherman.  The  trip  was  with- 
out incident,  save  the  passage  around  Cape  Hatteras, 
stirred  up  the  stomachs  of  the  boys,  to  a  lively  activity; 
something  like  the  experiences  on  the  "Arago"  on  our 
trip  from  New  Orleans  to  Washington  the  last  of  July, 
six  months  before. 
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On  the  18th  of  February,  we  arrived  off  the  mouth  of 
the  Savannah  River.  Laid  here  until  morning,  then  pro- 
ceeded up  the  river  to  the  beautiful  city,  arriving  there 
on  the  19th  of  February,  1805.  We  marched  off  the  ship, 
and  up  the  streets,  feeling  that  we  had  entered  an  Eden. 
Mockingbirds  were  singing,  llowers  blooming,  and  the 
change  from  the  frozen  north,  to  the  warm  sunny  south, 
was  hailed  with  delight,  until  the  question  of ''swamp 
water"  came  up.  To  students  of  history, — those  interest- 
ed in  the  history  of  our  own  America, — it  opened  up  a 
field  for  exploration  and  investigation.  Savannah  was  one 
of  the  oldest  southern  cities.  Here  Marion  the  Swamp 
Fox,  fought  the  British.  Here  Pulaski  the  Pole,  fell  in 
defence  of  Savannah.  Shed  his  blood  for  American  in- 
dependence. It  was  near  here  at  the  historical  spring, 
Sergeant  Jasper  and  his  fellow  prisoners  had  while  his 
British  guard  were  drinking,  seized  their  guns,  shot  down 
the  guards,  and  compelled  the  ballance  of  the  squad  to 
surrender.  It  was  here  the  Wesley's,  the  founders  of 
Methodism  had  established  their  first  church  in  the  new 
world,  so  that  to  those  of  us  who  were  lineal  descendents 
of  revolutionary  sires,  who  had  so  bravely  fought  for 
American  independence,  this  spot  was  of  historical  inter- 
est. 

With  what  pleasure  we  stood  at  the  base  of  the  monu- 
ment erected  by  a  grateful  people  to  the  memory  of  the 
heroic  Pole,  Pulaski,  and  called  to  mind  the  record  of 
his  death  as  written  on  the  pages  of  American  history. 
With  what  satisfaction  we  stooped  and  quaffed  our  thirst 
at  the  same  old  spring  by  whose  brink  Jasper  spilt  the 
blood  of  the  British  guard,  that  America  might  be  free. 

How  our  hearts  thrilled  with  patriotic  arder  when  we 
called  to  mind  that  in  and  around  this  city,  Marion 
and  Sumpter  had,  by  day  an  by  night.,  fought,  eluded,  and 
fought  again,  the  British  and  Tories  in  Revolutionary 
time  for  American  independence. 

We  called  to  mind  the  fact  that  our  forefathers  had 
fought  to  establish  the  Union,  and  that  we  had  been  call- 
ed upon  to  perpetuate  that  union  by  removing  from  our 
body  politic  that  dark  stain,  human  slavery,  the  cause  of 
the  war  between  the  states,   and  of  establishing  the  Un« 
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ion  on  a  better  foundation,  that  of  universal  freedom  for 
all  men  without  regard  to  race,  color,  or  creed.  We  realized 
we  were,  by  our  sacrifices,  correcting  the  great  mistake 
made  by  the  men  who,  making  our  laws,  permitted  hum- 
an slavery  to  be  incorporated  into  the  constitution.  But 
to  return  to  our  story. 

The  duties  devolving  on  us  here  was  to  guard  the  city, 
receive  and  forward  supplies  to  Sherman's  army  on  the 
move  between  Savannah  and  some  points  east  along  the 
coast.  No  one  knew  where  that  lightning  of  his  was  li- 
able to  strike. 

Gen.  Emory  assumed  command.  A  provost  marshal! 
was  appointed,  who  called  for  a  detail  as  city  and  wharf 
guards  and  detectives,  the  28th  furnishing  her  quota. 

It  was  the  writers  good  fortune  to  be  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion of  examiner  of  passports,  and  to  see  that  no  one  vio- 
lated the  revenue  laws,  or  landed  any  contraband  goods. 

When  a  vessel  arrived,  it  was  his  duty  to  board  her,  and 
examine  her  bills  of  lading,  and  see  that  everything  was 
in  accordance  with  instructions  governing  blockaded 
ports.  All  baggage  had  to  have  a  government  stamp  or 
permit  of  entry  to  the  port  of  Savannah.  Blockade  run- 
ners with  contraband  goods  from  England  were  to  be 
looked  after  in  an  especial  mariner.  Guards  were  station- 
ed along  the  wharf,  with  special  instructions  to  look  out 
for  these  crafts.  One  morning  early,  the  guard  saw  a 
long,  low.  rakish  looking  craft  rounding  a  bend  in  the 
river  below  the  city,  and  was  at  once  on  the  lookout  for 
fun.  The  vessel  came  sneaking  in  thinking  she  had  run' 
the  blockade,  and  was  safe  in  a  confederate  port,  where 
she  could  exchange  her  $40,000  cargo  for  southern  cotton, 
and  sneak  out  again,  but  instead,  ran  her  old  brown  nose 
right  into  uncle  Sam's  clutches,  and  was  soon  a  prize.  We 
got  the  hauser,  and  tied  her  up  before  the  commander 
of  the  revenue  cutter  could  board  her,  making  her  a 
prize  to  her  crew,  and  held  our  claim  for  the  government 
over    the   revenue    cutter. 

She  proved  to  be  one  of  the  bold  swift  blockade  runners, 
formerly  the  steamer  Hope,  of  Liverpool',  England.  The 
Captain  of  that  ship,  realizing  his  sad  predicament,  offer- 
ed the  magnificent  sum  of  $5,000  in  greenbacks  for  permis- 
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sion  to  unload  his  cargo,  and  cart  it  up  into  the  city  be- 
tween ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  tour  o'clock  the  next 
p morning,  and  that  fool  hoy  did  not  take  it.  What  be- 
came of  it  I.  can  never  tell.  1  know  1  got  a  pair  of  calf 
skin  hoots,  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  some  rooster  stole 
them  away  frpni  me.  I  have  always  thought  that  $5,000 
would  have  heeled  me  instead  of  some  one  else,  who  got 
the  whole  thing,  for  1  don't  think  that  uncle  Samuel  ever 
got  one  farthing  out  of  that  whole  cargo.  If  he  did,  he 
never  reported  if  to  me.  and  he  ought  to  have  done  so  to 
keep  things  straight.  Ihit  there  was  some  crookedness  in 
the  army,  and  I  am  not  supposed  to  tell  only  on 
the  members  of  the  28th. 

Our  offices  were  iii  a  large  brick  at  the  foot  of  Bull 
street,  the  guard's  quarters  were  one  floor  above,  reached 
by  a  broad  stairway.  One  day  one  of  the  b  >ys  belonging 
to  a  New  fork  regiment,  went  out  on  a  pa,ss  and  by  some 
means  procured  enough  whisky  to  get  gloriously  drunk 
and  came  back  with  his  legs  warping  around  each  other 
and  undertook  to  climb  the  stairs  to  his  quarters,  he  got 
to  the  top  step  then  concluded  he  had  gone  far  enough, 
so  lie  just  doubled  himself  all  up  and  rolled  backdown. 
Two  of  his  comrades  hearing  the  racket  came  down  and 
examined  him.  They  looked  him  over  and  one  says, 
"Phat  the  diviis'de  matter  wid  him  any  way",  and  the 
other  (after  taking  a  sniff  of  his  breath)  says,  "Its  drunk 
he  is  the  spalpeen"  and  then  he  took  another  smell  of  his 
whisky  laden  breath  and  raised  up  and  said,  'lie  the  powers 
I'd  give  me  last  dollar  to  have  the  half  that's  in  him  out 
agin,  so  i  cood  put  it  in  me  own  stomach"  but  not  being- 
able  to  pump  it  out  they  gathered  the  boy  up  and  carried 
him  up  and  laid  him  away  to  awake  in  the  morning, 
which  he  did  for  a  wonder. 

I  cannot  tell  all  that  happened  during  our  three  years 
service,  it  would  not  do.  Some  of  the  boys  may  be  alive 
yet  and  have  wives  and  children  to  haul  them  over  the 
dead  embers  of  the  past,  if  by  any  chance  I  told  a  joke  on 
them,  or  tliat  they  sought  pleasure  and  solace  from  the 
cares  of  life  in  the  society  of  those  beautiful  fascinating 
southern  bells.  So  what  I  write  of  enjoyment  with  the 
girls  of  Sunny  South  only  refers  to  the  single  fellows,  wdio 
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were  free  to  dance  and  flirt  to  their  hearts  content,  with 
no  grinS  female  to  call  a  halt.  Our  Provost  Marsha]  was 
a  "broth"  of  a  boy.  lie  was  pineing  for  an  entree  into 
southern  society,  so  one  day  he  said  to  the  writer,  "Epn, 
you  go  and  procure  a  good  hall,  make  arrangements  for 
a  12  o'clock  supper,  and  get  out  tickets  for  75  good  young 
yanks  and  as  many  confederates  as  arc  willing  to  come 
(playing  them  for  the  girls  you  see)  and  get  everything 
in  readiness  and  we  will  have  a  nice  time  and  get  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  these  little  female  rebels,  if  they 
will  come. 

Remember,  he  said,  no  man  can  enter.the  hall  or  stay 
about  it,  unless  he  brings  a  lady  partner,  and  I  will  have 
a  guard  there  that  will  enforce  the  orders  too.  So  away 
I  went,  procured  the  dinning  room  of  the  Pulaski  House, 
made  my  arrangements  for  supper,  issued  the  invitations, 
then  hurried  oft'  down  Wittaker  street  to  engage  my  girl 
for  the  society  ball,  made  the  "riffle"  and  was  happy  as  a 
clam. 

One  young  fellow  in  the  regiment  after  getting  his  invi- 
tation hunted  among  his  new  made  friends  for  a  fair  part- 
ner, having  found  a  fair  young  Mary  to  his  liking,  who 
was  willing  to  dance  under  the  stars  and  stripes  with  a  bold 
yank  in  blue,  began  his  preparations  for  the  grand  event 
by  a  careful  inventory  of  his  wearing  apparel,  and  a  gen- 
eral overhauling  and  brushing  of  his  scanty  wardrobe. 
When  the  happy  evening  arrived  he  brushed  his  cow  hide 
shoes,  put  on  a  paper  collar  and  hied  him  down  the  street 
after  Mary,  he  found  her  ready,  dressed  in  her  very  best, 
a  little  out  of  style  yet  presentable,  but  wearing  a  frown 
on  her  otherwise  pleasing  countenance,  and  when  asked 
the  cause  she  said,  "I  am  madder  than  a  hornet,  don't 
you  think  my  aunt  St.  John  is  here  and  she  says  I.  cannot 
go  to  the  ball  with  a  hated  yankee  without  a  chaperon  and 
she  must  be  the  chaperon".  About  this  time  aunt  St. 
John  came  sailing  into  the  room  and  that  boys  heart  be- 
gan to  drop  down  at  sight  of  her.  She  was  about  six  feet 
tall,  slim  as  a  rail,  with  a  nose  like  a  parrot,  gimblet  eyes, 
cork  screw  curls  and  a  voice  like  the  wail  of  a  thunder 
pumper.  ''Jerusalem,  thought  the  poor  fellow,  can  I  face 
the  music  before  all  the  boys  with  that  on  my  arm,  and  a 
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mild  protest  was  offered,  but  it  was  no  go.  Aunt  St.  John 
must  go  or  Mary  must  stay  at  home.  The  poor  fellow  was 
forced  to  accept  the  arrangements  in  order  to  have  a  part- 
ner at  the  ball. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  hall,  laid  off  their  wraps  and 
hats,  they  walked  in  from  a  side  door,  Aunt  St.  John  look- 
ed up  and  seeing  the  hull  was  festooned  with  the  stars  and 
strips,  she  gave  her  forty  year  old  snout  a  tilt  upwards, 
hitched  up  her  suspenders  and  with  a  voice  cracked  and 
full  of  contempt  said,  "Well,  if  I  had  known  you  were 
going  to  have  the  hated  yankee  Hag  hungup,  I  would  have 
worn  a  little  rebel  Hag  in  my  hair."  Well,  madam  said 
her  escort  if  you  had,  I  should  have  climbed  up  and  re- 
moved it.  '•Climbed  up,  climbed  up",  she  said.  "What 
would  you  have  climbed  up."  I  would  climb  anything  to 
remove  a  rebel  Hag  said  he,  that  is  a  part  of  my  business 
and  the  light  was  over. 

So  we  danced  and  talked,  enjoying  ourselves  with  sisters 
of  the  boys,  we  had  so  recently  fought  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  notably  a  Georgia  regiment  made  up  in  Savannah, 
until  the  morning  hours,  then  escorted  our  fair  partners 
home  and  went  to  our  quarters  well  pleased  with  our  first 
attempt  at  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  belles  of  the 
queen  city  of  the  south. 

For  almost  three  years  the  regiment  had  been  deprived 
of  the  refining  influence  of  the  society  of  woman  and  to 
spend  an  evening  among  those  whose  silvery  laugh,  pleas- 
ant conversation  and  merry  jest  remimcled  us  of  our  loved 
mothers,  sisters  and  sweethearts  in  the  far  away' north 
land  was  a  change  that  gave  great  enjoyment  to  the  single 
fellows  in  the  regiment  and  they  were  the  great  majority. 
Some  of  the  sober  minded  married  men  were  even  tempt- 
ed to  amuse  themselves  gaily  chatting  with  the  girls  of 
the  south.  I  think  now  of  one  who  fixed  himself  up  in 
tine  style  and  attended  a  ball  for  a  few  short  hours  as  a 
wall  flower,  so  he  might  hear  the  gentle  voices  of  beauti- 
ful woman,  so  like  his  own  that  was  watching  and  wait- 
ing for  him  in  the  far  off  home  in  the  north.  So  intent 
was  he  to  appear  gay  in  the  presence  of  the  ladies,  he 
borrowed  a  beautiful  pin  of  one  of  the  regiment  to  wear 
over  his  manly  heart  atid  lost  it  as  he  whirle  a  saucy  rebel 
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girl  in  the  giddy  dance. 

It  was  reported  the  rebel  gunboat,  Jefferson  Davis  was 
on  her  way  from  Augusta,  coming  down  the  Savannah 
river  to  bombard  us  and  we  Were  on  the  lookout  for  any 
indications  of  her  approach.  One  morning  we  saw  smoke 
up  the  river  and  began  to  think  we   would    have   a  brush. 

The  Pontiac,  a  double  ender,  lay  in  the  harbor  all  ready 
for  a  bout  with  her,  tier  docks  were  cleared  for  action,  all 
hands  called  on  deck,  and  preparations  made  to  give  the 
Davis  battle.  Soon  we  saw  a  vessel  rounding  a  bend,  and 
the  Pontiac  let  loose  a  shell  across  her  bow,  which 
caused  her  to  heave  to,  and  run  up  a  white  Hag.  It  prov- 
ed to  be  a  river  boat  coming  in  on  a  peaceful  mission,  and 
our  visions  of  a  naval  battle  were  over. 

Some  days  later,  a  squad  of  the  regiment  went  over  in- 
to South  Carolina  to  hunt  ducks  in  uhe  rice  fields.  They 
saw  a  flock  of  ducks,  got  into  a  muddy  ditch,-  and  crawled 
up  in  range  and  blazed  away,  and  kept  blazing  away,  until 
their  ammunition  was  about  used  up,  without  downing  a 
bird,  or  even  scaring  them  out  of  the  water.  Finally  they 
concluded  to  investigate,  and  found  the  nicest  lot  of  de- 
coys you  could  imagine.  If  you  were  to  meet  one  of  those 
same  fellows  today,  and  yell  decoy  at  him,  he  would  sneak 
off.  They  were  the  wetest,  most  woebegone,  bedraggled 
lot  of  .duck  hunters  I  ever  saw.  All  on  account  of  a  few 
decoys. 

A  few  days  after,  an  old  woman  in  a  spirit  of  revenge, 
set  a  building  on  lire  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  city, 
and  started  a  blaze  that  threatened  destruction  to  the 
whole  city.  Their  fire  brigade  were  colored  men  and 
boys;  their  engines  old  dilapidated,  hand  affairs,  their 
water  supply  came  from  the  water  tower  near  the  fire, 
and  near  it  was  the  old  Rebel  Arsenal  full  of  loaded  guns, 
fixed  shell  of  all  sizes,  torpedoes  etc.  and  quantities  of 
powder,  toward  which  the  lire  was  spreading.  The  negro 
fireman  worked  well  enough  until  it  became  certain  this 
Arsenal  was  doomed,  then  they  began  to  drop  out  and 
leave  the  engines.  Then  it  was  our  brigade  was  called 
out  for  a  new  duty;  that  of  pressing  negroes  into  service. 
We  soon  had  a  thousand  husky  fellows  penned  in  by  bay- 
onets, manning  the   engines.    As  soon   as  one   squad  was 
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tired,  another  relieved  them,  until]  the  arsenal  began  to 
burn  and  the  shells  began  to  burst,  and  guns  go  oil,  then 
the  negroes  tried  to  go  off  too,  but  we  held  them  fast 
and  corapelh-d  them  to  pump  at  the  point' of  the  bayonet. 
It  was  just  a  tritle.  dangerous,  because  of  the  explosions, 
and  those  darkeys  thoughl  that  every  moment  would  be 
their  last.  Shells  began  bursting  at  s  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, and  continued  until  it)  o'clock  next  clay.  Pieces  of 
shell  and  minie  balls  went  whizzing  over  the  city  in  all 
directions,  yet  I  do  not  remember  of  any  serious  results 
to  any  one.  Large  pieces  fell  over  in  the  bay,  driving 
the  shipping  out  of  the  harbor.  After  eight  blocks  had 
burned,   tie'  tire  was  checki  d.  ana1  mir  duties  over. 

Some  fool  Confederates  who  thought  by  burning  the 
city,  they  could  compel  us  to  leave,  set  it  on  lire  in  many 
places  afterwards,  but  they  were  finally  captured  and  jail- 
eel,  their  devilish  work  stopped,  and  the  city  left  in  peace 
and  quiet. 

But  Sherman  was  moving  east  at  a  rapid  gait,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  change  hh  bass  of  supplies,  and  we 
were  to  be  transferred  East  along  the  coast  to  some  other 
point,  so  boarded  the  ship  "Faunie"  and  proceeded  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  Lliv'er,  arriving  there  late  in  the 
evening. 

A  great  storm  was  coming  up  out  at  sea,  milking  it  nec- 
essary to  either  put  out  to  sea  again,  or  make  the  harbor. 
No -pilot  coming  in  answer  to  our  signal,  the  captain  con- 
cluded to  make  the  trial  himself,  ni  tde  the  attempt  mis- 
sed the  channel,  and  went  out  onto  the  breakers  with  a 
grind,  rumble  and-crash,  i  hat  shook  us  up  in  a  lively  man- 
ner. As  each  great  wave  came,  the  ship- was  lifted  up, 
and  carried  a  little  further  inshore,  and  cast  down  on  the 
sand  with  a  fearful  jolt.  The  wind  was  blowing  from  sea 
to  shore,  increasing  in  violence  every  moment. 

Thunder  roaring,  lightning  Hashing,  Captain  yelling 
and  swearing  through  his  trumpet,  waves  lashing  the 
shore  and  reeeeding  again.  While  hanging -on  tO'ropesto 
keep  from  being  hurled  into  the  sea;  we  were  wondering 
whether  or'not  we  had  escaped  death  on  tin?  battlefield, 
to  be  drowned  like  rats.  I  remember  of  standing  on  the 
deck  holding  onto  the   handle   of  a   door,  and    looking  out 
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over  the  seething,  boiling  waste  of  water,  toward  the 
shore,  and  noting  the  wrecks  of  other  vessels,  which  had 
been  broken  upon  these  same,  breakers,  and  wondering  if 
it  would  be  possible  to  reach  the  shore,  should  our  vessel 
go  to  pieces  as  we  expected  it  would.  Our  situation  was 
becoming  desperate.  It  was  finally  decided  to  try  to  land 
by  the  aid  of  small  floats  and  we  were  ordered  to  strip  fur 
swimming,  should  the  boat  be  swamped.  Hut  on  lower- 
ing the  boats,  it  was  found  they  could  not  lie  kept  afloat, 
and  the  attempt  abandoned.  So  realizing  our  desperate 
condition,  we  began  funning  plans  for  escape  when  the 
ship  should  brake, as  we  believ<  d  it  must.  It  was  an  awful 
scene.  Men  wdio  had  faced  the  cannon's  mouth,  lost 
their  nerve  when  it  became  apparent  we  were  liable  to  be- 
come food  for  the  sharks,  and  quilled  before  the  awful 
storm,  giving' up  all  hope  of  seeing  home  and  friends 
again. 

The  tide  saved  us.  It  came  rushing  in  ahead  of  the 
storm  and  the  ship  floated.  We  got  over  the  bar  into 
the  channel,  and  up  the  river,  and  around  the  bend,  into  a 
s  ife  harbor,  just  in  lime  to  escape  certain  destruction. 
Had  we  been  in  the  old  position  on  the  breakers,  when 
the  worst  came  the  ship  would  not  have  lasted  twenty 
minutes,  and  most,  if  not  all  the  regiment  Would  have 
surely  perished  in  the  mad  waves. 

The  next  morning  we  put  out  to  sea  again,  and  late  at 
ni,(rrht  stood  off  the  mouth  of  the  Neuse  river,  waiting  for 
day-light,  and  a  pilot.  Soon  after  sun-rise,  a  pilot  board- 
ed, and  we  were  soon  unloading  at  M  >re  Head  City,  where 
we  took  cars  for  Tsewbern  some  distance  up  the  river,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Trent. 

Here  we  spent  the  time  forwarding  supplies  to  Sher- 
man, and  guarding  the  eir,y.  Some  of  the  regiment  man- 
ning the  numerous  forts.  There  was  nothing  of  especial 
interest  occured  here,  except  nice  it  was  reported  the 
Confederates  were  thre  itening  Kings  tone  some  distance 
above  us,  and  between  us  and  Sherman.  A  force  was  sent 
out  to  look  for  trouble,  and  male  quite  a  trip  tip  the 
Neuse  river,  but  found  no  rebels.  They  were  charged  on 
however,  and  while  none  of  them  were  killed  or  wounded, 
the  whole  command  was  scared  worse  than  they  had  been 
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for  many  days.  They  had  halted  and  laid  down  by  the 
rode-side  to  rest.  Between  them  and  the  river  there  was 
an  old  field  grown  up  with  weeds,  which  werefdead  and 
dry,  and  about  five  feet  high.  Below  the  tield,  along  the 
banks  of  the  river,  about  fifty  William  goats  were  feed- 
ing. These  goats  concluded  to  have  a  little  fun  all  by 
themselves,  so  they  spread  out  and  started  on  a  run  to- 
ward the  road  and  troops,  through  this  field  of  dry 
weeds,  setting  up  a  bip,  bip,  baa,  every  jump,  and  it  seems 
each  goat  trying  to  make  the  most  noise  with    his  mouth. 

When  the  racket  began,  the  Captain's  yelled,  fall  in!  fall 
in!  fall  in!  and  each  man  was  into  line  and  ready  to  wel- 
come the  daring  foe,  with  a  volley,  and  die,  if  need  be. 
So  they  stood  awaiting  the  terrible  onslaught,  when  out 
trooped  the  army  of  goats.  A  bloodless  field  was  this. 
Had  the  29th  Wisconsin  been  there,  no  doubt  blood  would 
have  been  shed.  But  it  would  have  been  the  blood  of 
goats. 

Supplies  were  forwarded  to  Sherman's  army  by  cars, 
which  on  the  return  trip  brought  back  many  refugees  from 
the  interior  of  North  Carolina.  Here  we  got  to  see  some 
of  those  long,  lank,  yellow  "poor  white  trash"  that  were 
called  l,cl ay  eaters."  New-barn  was  over-run  with  color- 
ed people.  It  was  estimated  there  were  75.000  of  them 
there  at  the  time,  living  in  shanties  about  the  town, being 
fed  by   the  government. 

From  Newberne  we  returned  to  Morehead  City,  and 
went  into  camp  along  the  Bay,  The  boys  busied  them- 
selves "Picking  up  shells  from  the  .  seashore."  They 
would  go  out  in  boats,  and  gather  the  live  shell  fish  as 
the  tide  went  out  and  briny  them  back  by  the  bushel, 
pile  them  up  behind  their  tent,  expecting  to  care  for 
them  in  the  morning,  when  lo,  and  behold!  they  would 
all  come  out  of  their  shells,  and  march  off  through  the 
sand,  to  salt  water  again,  leaving  nothing  but  a  trail  in 
the  sand  behind  them. 

It  was  here  the  glad  news  of  Lee's  surrender  reached  us 
we  were  apprised  of  something  unusual  going  on  by  the 
booming  of  cannon  along  the  coast,  when  we  got  the  news 
you  can  imagine  our  joy,  every  man  went  wild,  hats  were 
slung  into  the  air,  cheers  and  shouts    were    ringing    from 
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every  throat,  meetings  wen.'  organized  and  speeches  made 
until  we  had  exhausted  ourselves.  Why, the  war  was  over, 
we  eoiild  soojv  go  honie.  It  was  a  joyous  happy  time  but 
our  joy  was  to  he  turned  into  mourning,  a  few  days  later, 
flags  were  dropped  to  half  mast  and  with  blanched  faces 
it  was  told  about  in  whispers,  Lincoln  was  assassinated, 
Onr  beloved  Lincoln.  Ten-  of  sorrow  coursed  down  many 
a  brave  man's  cheek.  How  a<n.xious  we  were  then.  We  j 
could  not  sleep, or  rest  until  the  facts  .  both  as  to  Lee's  . 
surrender  and  Laneolh's  ass  issihatio.n  were  known. 

Finally  a  vessel  came  in  bringing  papers  with  full  re 
ports  and  we  knew  the  awful  truth.  How  sad  the  intel- 
ligence was  to  us  who  had  toyed  him  only  as  a  soldier 
could  love  our  great  commander. 

From  here  we  returned  to  Savannah  where  we  remained 
a  few  days  then  look  up  the  march  for  Augusta,  a  beauti- 
ful city  on  the  banks  of  tin  Sivaunah  river  230  miles 
north  of  Savannah.  I  don't  know  j  list  why  we  were  or- 
dered here  but  as  near  as  I  can  recollect  it  w.-es  to  guard 
the  city  against  pillage  by  the  returning  confederates 
now  released  from  service  by  Lee's  surrender.  On  our 
arrival  we  found  the  city  full  of  returning  Johnnies  who 
still  retained  their  arms,  they  knew  the  war  was  Over  and 
were  ready  to  deliver  up  their  arms  and  surrender  always 
saying,  "well  yanks,  we  won'tgive  up  we  were  whipped,  we 
were  only  over-powered."  Many  expressed  themselves  as 
beinuglad  the  strife  was  over  and  while  they  still  despised 
a  "cussed  yank",  they  treated  us  fairly  well  and  alter  a 
time   grew  quite  friendly. 

The  citizens,  or  those  that  had  not  beeninthe  army  and 
had  never  seen  a  live  yankee  before  (especially  the  women 
and  girls)  seemed  to  take  great  pleasure  in  conversing  with 
us  mudsills,  as  they  had  been  taught  to  callus.  In  con- 
versation with  a  bevy  of  young  ladies  one  day  one  of 
them  said  she  could  r*<»t  Undersea hd  one  thing,  that  all  the 
young  men  she  had  become  acquainted  with  in  the1  differ- 
ent regiments  seemed  like  polished,  educated  gentlemen, 
and  she  as  well  as  all  the  ladies  of  the  south,  had  supposed 
they  were  uncouth  in  manner,  ungainly  in  appearance  and 
anything  but  gentlemen,  something  like  the  poor  white 
trash  of  the  south.     The)-  did  not  seem  to  understand  how 
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a  man  could  work  on  a  farm  or  in  the  shop,  get  an  educa- 
tion and  be  a  gentleman.  We  were  a  surprise  to  them  in 
many  ways  as  they  learned  before  we  left  their  fair  city. 
They  seemed  to  take  great  pleasure  in  converging  with 
us  on  all  subjects,  principally  love  and  war. 

We  went  into  camp  on  Hamburg  Hill  about  a  mile  from 
the  city  over  in  South  Carolina,  where  we  made  ourselves 
as  comfortable  as  possible.  The  boys  made  frequent  trips 
into  the  country  round  about  after  berries,  and  peaches 
that  grew  in  great  abundance. 

One  day  a  couple  of  the,  fellows  were  out  about  two 
miles  in  a  patch  of  black  berries,  picking  away  when  some 
one  near  them  broke  the  stillness  by  saying,  "Say  yanks, 
could  you'ns  give  we'ns  a  chaw  terbacker"  and  looking 
around  they  were  confronted  by  two  young  girls  in  calico 
dresses,  sun  bonnets  and  bare  footed,  with  buckets  full  of 
berries.  Georgia  crackers  they  were.  One  of  the  boys 
gave  them  the  coveted  weed  and  they  were  soon  chewing 
away  and  squirting  tobacco  juice  over  the  green  leaves 
of  the  berry  patch  happy  as  clams.  As  they  turned  to 
leave  one  of  them  said,  "say  yanks  you'ns  might  come  and 
see  us,  you'ns  might,  we'ns  don't  have  any  beaux  now,  all 
the  young  fellows  is  in  the  war.  I  reckon  we'ns  'ell  treat 
you'ns  nice  if  you'ns  will  come,  we'ns  live  right  over  there. 

They  thanked  them  for  their  kind  invitation 
but  the  honor  was  declined.  You  see  the  boys  stood  high  in 
Georgia  and  were  invited  out.  Just  back  of  our  camp 
lived  a  man  by  the  name  of  Butler,  who  had  a  large  or- 
chard that  some  of  the  boys  visited  occasionally.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  peach  orchard,  he  kept  a  kennel  of  savage 
blood  hounds,  '111  m  number,  that  he  said  he  would  turn 
loose  on  us  if  we  entered  his  orchard  again.  We  learned 
these  same  hounds  had  been  used  for  catching  run  away 
prisoners,  who  might  escape  from  the  prison  pen,  formerly 
located  here,  that,  they  had  often  caught  and  mangled  to 
their  death  poor  starved  fellows  that  could  not  climb  a  tree 
when  overtaken  by  them,  that  this  man  Butler  had  fol- 
lowed the  hounds  and  shot  down  many  of  the  boys.  We 
resolved  these  dogs  must  die  and  Butler  too,  if  he  monkey- 
ed with  us. 

So  we  made  upa  squad  from  different  regiments  marched 
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up,  Surrounded  the  house  and  kennel  and  began  the  work. 
In  a  very  short  time  all  the  dogs  were  dead  and  the  squad 
quietly  dispersed.  Butler  was  wroth,  he  said  they  were 
worth  $23,0U0  and  the  government  should  pay  the  claim, 
and  the  culprits  should  be  punished  tor  the  deed.  So 
down  he  came  bringing  his  wife  and  son  to  identify  those 
who  were  engaged  in  the  work  of  death.  The  regiments 
were  called  out  (all  except  the  fellows  that  did  the  shoot- 
ing) placed  at  open  order  and  they  started  along  the  line 
trying  to  find  the  boys  they  wanted.  The  remarks  made 
by  the  boys  were  not  very  complimentary  I  can  assure 
you.  One  would  say  it  will  only  take  20  feet  of  rope,  an- 
other would  say  one  grave  will  hold  the  three  and  so  on 
until  the  search  was  over  and  they  got  into  their  carri- 
age to  leave,  then  the  harness  was  cut,  horses  removed, 
and  the  angry  crowd  seized  the  buggy  and  started  for 
Hamburg  Hill  calculating  to  run  them  oil'  the  steep  hill 
down  onto  an  old  brewery  200  feet  below  and  break  their 
nicks,  but  the  colonel  came  and  stopped  the  boys  and 
ordered  them  to  their  quarters.  Butier  was  so  alarmed 
he  went  over  to  Augusta,  gave  himself  up  and  was  put  in 
jail  for  safe  keeping,  where  he  ought  to  have  remained  un- 
til Satan  called  for  him.  lie  it  was,  that  led  the  mob  in 
the  Hamburg  massacre  later  on  when  so  many  colored 
people  were  murdered.  Soon  after  this  we  were  trans- 
ferred to  new  quarters  in  the  old  United  States  arsenal 
west  of  the  city,  where  we  enjoyed  a  pleasant  month, 
guarding  about  the  city  and  courting  those  beautiful  girls 
that  would  presist  in  singing  the  '"bonnie  blue  flag", 
though  they  would  admit  the  old  stars  and  stripes  looked 
thebest.  So  anxious  were  the  people  to  see  a  live  yank, 
they  would  come  in  from  the  country  for  miles.-  bringing 
something  to  sell  the  boys  as  an   excuse  to  get  into  camp. 

Many  young  girls  would  gather  a  pail  of  berries  and 
carry  them  in  to  sell  the  soldiers,  some  coming  for  15 
miles,  they  came  by  two's  and  dozens.  Many  of  them  very 
pretty  but  oddly  dressed. 

Dancing  parties,  balls  and  picnics  were  the  order  among 
the  single  fellows  and  many  happy  hours  were  spent  by 
the  side  of  some  bewitching,  saucy,  southern  belle,  many 
fast  friendships  formed,  some  love  afiairs  that  resulted   in 
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union  of  hearts  and  hands  for  life,  many  a  poor  Johnny 
Reb  returning  found  some  bold  young.  Yank  had  stolen  his 
girl  away  from  him,  those  mudsills  were  getting  in  their 
work  and  the  con  feds  had  to  stand  back. 

But  we  now  begin  to  turn  our  thoughts  towards  our  own 
loved  uurthland  and  pine  to  see  loved  ones  left  behind 
three  years  ago.  The  war  was  practically  over  and  we 
anxious  to  close  up  our  service  and  take  ship  for  home. 
Soon  orders  were  received  to  march  back  to  Savannah,  we 
went  about  the  city  among  our  new  formed  friends  bid- 
ding them  an  affectionate  farewell,  some  promising  a 
quick  return  after  their  promised  brides,  others  wiping 
the  tears  of  sorrow  from  some  weeping  eyes,  then  packed 
our  knapsacks  and  in  the  early  morning  tiled  out  of  the 
city  and  with  tlie  old  swinging  step  went  down  through 
Waynsborough.  passed  the  old  Georgia  plantations  and  on 
to  Savannah  where  we  began  our  preparations  for  our 
final  muster  out  of  the  United  States  service.  We  were 
relieved  of  all  duty,  our  service  was  over,  how  impatient 
the  boys  became,  they  would  han'garound  the  clerks  asking 
how  soon  will  you  get  done,  or  thunder,  why  don't  you 
hurry  up,  until  with  the  intense  heat  and  their  bother  it 
became  almost  impossible  to  do  anything.  But  the  day 
came  at  last,  rolls  were  made  out  and  signed,  all  reports 
to  the  government  sent  in  and  we  marched  before  the 
United-States  mistering  officer,  G.  W.  E.  Morlton  Capt. 
30th  Maine,  and  were  formally  mustered  out  on  t  he  Bl'st 
day  of  July  1865.  The  next  day  we  marched  aboard  ship 
and  were  soon  passing  out  toward  old  ocean,  we  stood 
on  the  deck  as  the  ship  drew  away  from  that  fair  city  and 
silently  bid  adieu  to  it  and  the  many  friends  we  had  made 
while  (quartered  there  not  forgetting  aunt  St.  John  and 
her  little  rebel  Hag.  Soon  the  city  passed  from  view  and 
we  turned  our  faces  towards  the  homes  we  left  so  long  ago. 
Landing  in  Baltimore  we  drew  rations  and  on  Sunday 
morning  August  8th,  climbed  into  box  cars  and  were  soon 
rolling  on  towards  home  over  the  Pennsylvania  Central 
across  that  loyal  old  state.  Every  body  seemed  to  know 
we  were  coming  and  were  out  in  force  at  all  the  stations 
to  see  us  pass  cheering  us  as  we  Hew  along  the  road.  The 
ladies  and  girls  brought  us  baskets  of  lunch  and  fruit    un- 
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til  we  l);id  no  need  for  the  rations  drawn  at  B  iltimore.  At 
a  little  station  on  the  mountain  where  we  stopped,  an  old 
fellow  kept  a  cross  roads  tavern,  he  had  his  barrel  of  whis- 
ky which  he  told  the  boys  was  all  theirs  if  they  wanted  it, 
the  28th  like  all  other  regiments  had  a  few  in  each  com- 
pany that  would  imbibe  occasionally,  these  fellows  filled 
their  canteens  and  when  we  got  started  down  the  moun- 
tain got  together  in  one  of  the  cars  and  began  filling  up. 
Soon  "Pat"  was  dead  drunk  and  the  balance  stripped  the 
lad,  fayed  him  out  on  a  board,  placed  lighted  candles 
about  him  then  turned  loose,  soon  there  was  an  uproar 
and  we  went  to  see  what  they  were  doing  and  in  answer 
to  the  question  they  said,  "why  can't  you  shee  we  are 
holding  a  wake,  Pat's  dead:"  one  of  the  officers  went  in 
and  made  them  dress  Pat  up  again  and  sober  down.  We 
arrived  in  Pittsburg  kite  in  the  evening,  and  were  met 
at  the  depot  by  a  committee,  headed  by  a  brass  band  and 
marched  to  a  large  hall  where  the  ladies  had  pre- 
pared a  line  supper  for  us,  they  knew  us  and  had 
read  of  Cedar  Creek  and  many  were  the  questions  we 
had  to  answer  about  cutting  out  way  out  in  that  battle 
while  waited  upon  by  the  ladies  and  young  girls  of 
Pittsburg,  they  could  not  do  enough  for  us,  we  will 
remember  them  and  their  generous  hearty  welcome 
while  life  shall  last.  The  Pittsburg  &  Fort 
Wayne  Ily.,  had  provided  us  with  a  train  of  coaches  from 
this  point,  supper  over  and  "God  bless  you's"  said  to  the 
loyal  women  of  that  city  we  hear  "ail  aboad  for  Chicago" 
and  climb  on  and  are  soon  speeding  away  through  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  reaching  Chicago  in  the  night  we  are  trans- 
fered  to  the  Rock  Island  road,  reaching  Bureau  Junction 
for  a  late  breakfast,  meals  50  cents,  pay  before  you  eat,  and 
by  the  time  the  change  is  collected  and  the  grub  on  the 
table  the  all  aboard  is  called,  we  had  paid  50  cents  for 
nothing:  not  to  be  out  done  or  beaten  too  badly  each  man 
took  a  dish  of  something,  one  got  the  meat,  another 
the  potatoes,  and  so  on  until  the  contents  of  the  tables 
were  transfered  to  the'ears,  Bonni face  protested  but  we 
were  too  much  for  him  and  besides  it  was  ours,  we  had 
paid  for  it  and  got  it,  could  not  fool  an  old  soldier  like 
that  you  know.    The  balance  of  the    way    to    Davenport 
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was  spent  guessing  what  that  hotel  keeper's  politics  were, 
the  majority  voting  him  a  copperhead,  an  awful  charge  to 
bring  against  a,  man  but  we  knew  there  were  some  of 
them  in  Illinois  as  well  as  other  states,  we  had  heard  of 
them,  their  actions  had  prolonged  the  war  a  year,  cost  the 
govern  men  t  one  thousand  million  dollars  and  a 
hundred  thousand  brave  men,  and  our  love  for  them 
was  not  great.  . 

Home,  home  in  blessed  Iowa,  and  with  a  long  sweet 
breath  of  low  a  air  and  a  thank  God  welling  up  from 
grateful  hearts  we  drop  down  from  the  cars  and 
set  our  tired  feet  on  Iowa  soil  in  Davenport,  soil 
we  had  not  touched  for  three  long  years.  Blessed  Iowa, 
brave  little  Iowa,  what  a  part  she  had  played  in  the  great 
rebellion.  Her  sons  had  never  dishonored  the  ilag.  Iowa 
had  written  a  name  high  up  in  the  niche  of  fame  by  the 
heroic  sacrifices  of  her  noble  sons,  who  were  now  receiving 
the  homage  of  a  grateful  people. 

Iowa  the  loyal,  the  true,  and  the  brave.  We  had  gird- 
eled  the  confederacy,  we  had  travelled  nearly  10.000  long 
weary  miles.  We  had  hewn  our  way  from  Davenport  to 
the  Gulf,  taken  part  in  all  the  marches  and  battles  in  the 
move  on  and  capture  of  Yickourg  and  Jackson  led  the  ad- 
vance on  the  lied  Eliver  campaign  lighting  and  skirmish- 
ing from  Berwick;  Bay  to  Sibiue  Cross  Roads  and  back 
again  nearly  six  hundred  miles,  and  when  ourservices  were 
no  longer  needed  in  the  depart  neut  of  the  Gulf,  we  had 
been  sent  east  to  join  Sheridan  in  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley, where  for  live  mouths  we  were  in  the  forefront  of 
that  gallant  army  assisting  thric-3  in  whipping  the  old 
Stonewall  J ackson  corps  on  their  own  ground,  on  field s 
they  had  never  yeikled  to  our  troops  before  and  by  our 
fortitude,  courage  and  coolness  in  the  most  desperate  en- 
counters had  won  a  name  and  fame  that  was  spoken  of  all 
over  the  north.  We  had  watered  the  soil  of  the  southland 
from  Helena  Ark,  to  llanasburg,  Ya.,  with  the  blood  of 
our  brave  and  true.  We  had  made  graves  for  our  dead 
comrades  in  nearly  forty  d liferent  burial  places  we  had 
seen  sicken  and  die  of  the  many  dreaded  diseases,  nearly 
300  of  our  brave  loved  comrades.  Near  30©  more  had  be- 
come emaciated  by  the  ravages  of  disease  and  their  healr.'* 
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so  impaired  they  were  discharged  from  the  service,  as  un- 
fit for  further  duty  and  sent  home  to  linger  a  few  days  or 
weeks,  then  lie  down  and  die.  or  creep  through  lifu  a 
wreck  of  their  former  self. 

More  than  60  had  fallen  dead  while  bravely  lighting  by 
our  side  in  the  many  battles  in  which  we  were  engaged. 
Nearly  300  had  gone  down  on  the  same  fields  of  carnage 
sorely  wounded,  some  to  recover,  others  to  suffer  for  a 
time  in  the  Hospital  and  die  at  last. 

We  had  taken  part  in  thirteen  battles  in  which  cavalry 
artillery  and  infantry  had  been  engaged,  viz:  Port  Gib- 
son, Edwards  Depot,  Champion  Hill,  Vicksburg,  and  Jack- 
son in  Mississippi;  Sabin  Cross  Roads,  Cane  River,  Mid- 
dle Bayou,  Manisura  and  yellow  Bayou  in  Louisiana;  Berry 
ville,  Winchester,  Fisher's  llilland  Cedar  Creek.  Virginia 
and  were  ordered  by  Brevet  Major  (Jen.  Grcver  to  inscribe 
them  on  our  banners  as  mementoes  of  our  hard  won  laurels. 
We  had  been  hotly  engaged  in  as  many  more  severe  con- 
flicts in  which  but  one  or  two  arms  of  the  service  were  en- 
gaged in  constant  skirmishing  for  days  and  weeks  in  suc- 
cession. Such  were  the  services,  and  the  results  of  the 
service  of  the  regiment  for  three  years  from  August  15, 
1802  to  August  13,  1805. 

We  boast  not  of  the  valor  of  the  boys  of  whom  we  write. 
Two  thousand  brave  regiments  shared  our  hardships  and 
fought  as  we  fought.  Some  were  longer  in  the  service 
than  we,  others  may  have  inscribed  more  battles  on  their' 
banners  than  we  did.  but  no  regiment  showed  more  valor 
or  a  braver  spirit  in  times  of  great  danger  or  responded  to 
the  call  of  duty  no  matter  how  arduous  or  dangerous  with 
greater  alacrity  than  did  the  gallant  28th  Iowa.  We  fear 
not  criticism  of  this  our  history,  it  is  but  a  simple  narra- 
tive of  the  duties,  travels,  marches,  skirmishes  and  bat- 
tles of  a  brave  regiment  in  its  journey  from  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  around  the  confederacy  and  back  to  Davenport  told 
in  the  same  old  swinging  gait  the  writer  used  ashe  march- 
ed all  these  weary  miles,  without  any  pretention  to 
scholarship  or  scholastic  attainments,  no  apology  is  made 
or  will  be  made,  none  is  needed. 

The  regiment  has  a  record  written  in  the  blood  of  her 
fallen  heroes,  her  brave  deeds,  terrible  suffering,  her  fear- 
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fdl  sacrifice  of  life,  her  free  offeringon  our  country's  alter 
in  the  darkest  hour  in  the  nation's  history,  and  this  is  our 
apology. 

We  present  to  the  present  generation  and  to  the  genera- 
'tions  yet  unborn,  a  nation  saved  from  the  mad  folly  of 
the  slave  holding  autocracy  of  the  south  audits  sympa- 
thisers in  the  north.  We  helped  to  wipe  out  from  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution  that  stigma  on  our  body  politic, 
human  shivery  and  made  it  possible  to  sing,  "Tis  the 
land  of  the  fr_e  and  the  home  of  the  brave." 

The  Union  was  saved,  the  old  Hag  borne  in  triumph  to 
th_  highest  pinacle  of  a  nation's  fame  and  flung  to  the 
breezes  of  heaven,  there  to  float,  the  proud  emblem  of 
freedom,  gazed  upon  by  the  wondering  nations  of  earth, 
revered  and  respected  by  all. 

Our  children  and  they  that  come  after  them,  as  they 
turn  the  pages  of  history  in  the  years  to  come,  long  years 
it  may  be  after  the  last  survivor  of  the  old  regiment  lias 
answered  the  last  bugle  call,  will  point  with  pride  to  the 
name  of  grand  or  great,  grandfather  as  a  hero  and  a 
patriot  in  the  great  war  of  the  Rebellion.  This  heritage 
to  them  will  be  of  greater  value  than  titled  deeds,  stocks 
and  bonds.  Our  deeds  of  heroism  will  live  after  us  and 
as  years  come  and  go  adown  the  ages,  our  services  and 
sacrifices  as  told  in  the  pages  of  this  little  book,  will 
keep  our  memory  fresh  in  the  minds  of  our  descendants, 
forever.  God  has  prepared  the  verdict.  Our  deeds  are 
approved. 


(   ) 
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Preface  to  Summary  as$  Statistical  Tables. 


After  thirty-four  years  have  passed,  I  have  undertaken 
the  task  of  writ  inga  history  of  t  he  services  of  t  lie  Twenty- 
eighth  Iowa  Infantry.  Appending  thereto  a  roster  oi\ the 
regiment  showing  name  and  rank  of  every  member  there- 
of, date  of  muster  into  service,  date  and  pkiee  killed, 
wounded,  or  taken  prisoner,  date  and  place  of  death,  trans- 
fer, discharge,  or  final  muster  out  of  service. 

That  it  has  been  an  ditticult  expensive  and  pjins  tak- 
ing task  none  but  those  who  may  undertake  a  like  duty 
will  ever  know. 

It  has  been  my  aim  to  give  each  member's  record  as 
nearly  as  possible,  by  consulting  the  records  of  tie  regi- 
ment as  recorded  in  the  olfice-of  the  adjutant,  general  of 
Iowa  at  the  State  capital,  calling  to  my  aid  the  recollect- 
ions and  personal  knowledge  of  many  of  the  survivors  of 
the  regiment,  and  yet  1  fear  there  may  be  some  errors, 
for  the  reason  I  iind  the  state  records  do  not  give  all  the 
facts  of  our  history  neither  does  it  show  all  the  casualties, 
But  so  far  as  the  records  show.  I  have  given  as  nearly  as 
can  beat  this  late  day  a  record  of  each  man's  service  in 
the  pages  of  statistical  history  to  follow,  hoping  it  may 
satisfy  the  great  majority  of  the  survivors  of  the  regi- 
ment and  those  which  shall  come  after  them  as  years  roll 
on. 

There  is  a  history  no  man  can  write.  It  is  the  history 
of  the  noble  dead,  who  died  of  disease  in  the  prison  pen, 
in  the  hospital-,  on  the  boat,  by  the  roadside,  on  the 
march  and  in  the  camp.  There  were  many  such  whose 
names  appear  on  the  pages  of  this  little  book  whose  only 
record  is,  they  died. 

There  is  a  glory  surrounding  the  memory  of  ihose  who 
in  health  and  bright  hopes  went  into  the  thickest  of  the 
fight  and  with  undaunted  courage  faced  the  foe  and  brave- 
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lyfighting,  fell  on  the  field  of  battle  lor  the  nation's  flag. 
Their  names  are  handed  down  through  the  years  that  fol- 
low as  heroes  and  patriots,  and  justly  so.  There's  a  sad- 
ness surrounding  the  scene  of  the  death  of  hi  in  who  going 
forth  to  right  for  the  old  flag  is  overtaken  by  disease  and 
in  his  early  man  hood  is  called  lo  lie  down  in  death. 

To  my  mind  it  required  as  much  fortitude  and  courage 
to  be  compelled  to  lie  down  sutler  and  die  by  the  ravages 
of  disease,  burned  with  fever  heat,  racked  with  pain,  tor- 
tured by  the  thought  that.  While  others  are  following  the 
Hag,  they  must  suffer  and  die  in  silence  and  in  solitude, 
as  it  did  those  who  went  into  the  battle  and  bravely  died. 

I  sometimes  think  such  have  never  been  accorded 
their  proper  place  among  the  Nation's  heroic  dead. 

It  was  not  their  fault  they  made  no  other  record,  they 
could  not  have  had  it  different  had  they  tried.  Some 
must  die  of  disease  while  others  must  go  down  in  death 
in  the  awful  earn  ige  of  battle.  It  was  the  natural  se- 
quence of  war  in  the  southland  and  in  closing  this  nar  ra- 
ti vexif  the  regiment's  history.  J  bespeak  for  our  noble 
dead  whose  graves  are  scattered  all  over  t'ne  south,  a 
generous  thought  and  faithful  'memory  of  each  patriot 
and  soldier,  who  away  from  a  fond  father's  care  or  a  loving 
mother's  ministrations,  without  a  kiss  from  a  loving  wife's 
or  sister's  lips  passed  out  of  life  into  the  great  beyond  tor 
love.of  country  and  the  old  Hag.  They  heroically  suffered 
and  bravely  died,  oft  times  alone  with  the  grim  monster, 
God  alone  knowing  their  anguish  in  their  last  hours. 

And  as  each  succeeding  year  rolls  around,  we  shall  hope 
while  time  shall  last  a  grateful  people  will  with  pa- 
triotic pride  continue  to  observe  that  beautiful  custom 
and  strew  the  graves  of  those  of  whom  1  spark  witti  the 
choicest  of  spring  time  flowers.  And  as  they  stand 
around  the  graves  of  these  heroes  and  patriots  ever  re- 
member they  too  suffered  and  died  for  a.  beloved  country 
and  "Old  Glory." 

The  following  tables  will  show  a  complete  roster  of  the 
regiment  from  mustered  in  to  mustered  out. 
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Page  11,  paragraph  2,  6th  line  should  rend  Gen.  Me- 
Clernand  in  place  of  McOlennard. 

Page  32,  Nataches  should  be  Nachitoches. 

Page  65,  3d  line  •'ruling"  should  read  "and"  the  Union 
army  to  sure  victory. 

Page  72,  paragraph  2,  "Gen.  Emery"'  should  read  "Gen. 
Grover." 

Page  71),  2d  line  rode  should  read  "road." 

Page  88,  paragraph  2,  should  read  an  "undesireable"  in 
place  of  "an  desireable"  and  "an  difficult." 
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